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From  the  momentous  year,  more  than  250  years  ago;  when 
the  memorable  Dutch  slave-ship,  “built  in  the  eclipse  and 
rigged  with  curses  dark,”  disgorged  on  the  Virginia  beach,  in 
sight  of  Hampton  school,  her  cargo  of  African  savages,  until  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1860,  the  American  people  grew  “like  a  green 
bay  tree,”  half  free  and  half  slave.  I  doubt  if,  during  this  entire 
period,  any  really  superior  man  in  America,  in  his  highest  thought 
and  deepest  feeling,  believed  in  Negro  slavery  as  a  permanent 
factor  of  our  American  civilization.  From  the  first,  the  best  men 
of  the  country  trembled  before  it  as  the  one  dark  problem  of  the 
future. 

Three  methods  of  its  abolition  seemed  possible.  First,  the  bar¬ 
baric  method  of  civil  war,  predicted  by  many  of  the  wisest  and 
most  patriotic  of  the  fathers.  Second,  by  politics  ;  which  involved 
the  alternative  of  a  perpetual  lease  of  life  for  the  “peculiar  insti¬ 
tution,”  or  an  amicable  separation  of  the  sections.  Third,  by  the 
education  of  the  whole  American  people  into  a  public  opinion 
which  would  unite  the  country  in  a  just,  friendly  and  effective 
scheme  of  peaceful  emancipation. 

But  civil  war  is  no  cure  for  anything  in  this  Republic.  At 
best,  it  endorses  the  old  saying: — “If  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off  and  cast  it  from  thee.  It  is  better  that  one  mem¬ 
ber  should  {)erish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into 
hell  fire.”  Politics  is  no  permanent  cure  for  any  evil  in  thi.s 
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Republic.  Even  after  November  1894,  1895,  the  “untenified 
Democracy  ”  dreams  of  coming  election  days.  Education  alone 
can  permanently  cure  any  disease  of  the  l>ody  politic  in  this 
Republic  ;  because  education  means  the  fashioning  of  tlie  men 
and  women  who  fashion  the  state. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  gieat  apostle  of 
American  democracy,  and  still  the  foremost  of  American  educa¬ 
tional  statesmen,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  universal  education  for 
the  people  of  Virginia,  based  on  the  educational  theory  of  civic 
reform.  It  proposed  everything  which  Virginia  in  1870,  “after 
the  battle,”  accepted,  and  now  has  in  full  opeiation.  1.  The 
training  of  the  Negro  by  elementary  and  industrial  education  for 
freedom.  2.  A  common  school  for  all  white  children.  8.  The 
secondary  education,  under  public  control.  4.  A  state  university, 
including  everything  now  found  in  the  state  university  of  every 
commonwealth.  It  was  tlie  most  complete  scheme  of  universal 
education  at  that  time  presented  to  the  American  people.  Had 
it  been  accepted  by  the  leading  class  of  the  old  Dominion,  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  appear  in  history,  not  only  as  the  “  mother  of  presi¬ 
dents,”  but  as  the  leader  of  the  Union  uj)  to  the  new  Republic, 
along  the  highway  of  a  peaceful,  just  and  complete  solution  of 
the  only  problem  that  ever  seriously  imperilled  its  existence. 

Rut  the  country  could  not  wait  for  the  great  educational  ele¬ 
vator  to  come  down  and  go  up.  Despite  the  warning  of  the 
wisest  and  noblest  statesmen  and  moralists  of  all  sections,  it 
madly  forged  ahead  of  the  “  slow  coach  ”  of  Universal  Education. 
In  1820  it  plunged  into  the  grand  rapids  of  sectional  politics,  and, 
through  forty  contentious  years,  buffeted  the  laging  torrent  in 
pursuit  of  a  sectional  political  superiority  that  would  enforce  a 
finality.  Rut,  from  the  first,  that  contention  meant  civil  war; 
for  no  Anglo-Saxon  people,  although  the  greatest  trading  people 
of  the  world,  ever  sells  one  jot  or  tittle  of  power. 

So  in  1860  we  rung  the  alarm  bell  down  at  Charleston,  and, 
through  four  terrible  years,  “  tried  titles  ”  on  the  field  of  war. 
Three  million  American  young  men  “sailed  through  bloody  seas” 
till  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy  was  struck  at  Appomatox,  and 
Grant  said  :  “  Let  us  have  peace,”  and  Lee  said  to  his  soldiers : 
“  Let  us  go  home  and  cultivate  our  virtues,”  and  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  sealed  the  new  covenant  of  freedom  with  his  blood.  And 
when  the  nation  “took  account  of  stock,”  and  the  muster-roll  of 
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death  was  called,  and  the  ligures  were  added  up,  we  found  that 
the  greatest  civil  war  of  luoderu  times  had  only  repeated  its  old 
birbaric  ministiy.  It  had  cut  out  the  black  curse  of  Negro 
slavery  from  the  Republic  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  And  so 
effective  was  this  achievement  of  national  surgery,  that,  in  the 
fifteen  years  of  my  journeying,  on  a  ministry  of  education, 
through  the  sixteen  Southern  states,  among  “all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men,”  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  of  any  real  import¬ 
ance  who,  in  his  right  mind,  was  not  leady  to  sing:  — 

“  Hflifviiif',  we  rejoice, 

'I'o  see  the  curse  reniuved.” 

Rut  now  that  this  is  all  over,  the  sixteen  states  that  re[)resent 
the  old  fifteen  slave  commonwealths,  are  left  the  sensitive, 
deeply-wounded  member  of  our  great  Union  of  forty-four  free 
commonwealths.  And  this  mighty  Republic,  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  people  seventy  millions  strong,  is  practising  in  the 
national  gymnasium  on  the  old  sciiptine  maxim:  —  “lie  that 
walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely.”  All  this  splendid  ihetoric  of 
reconciliation,  wheie  blue  and  grey  grow  hilarious  together; 
where  .Vtlanta  opens  the  gates  of  her  new  Exposition  to  the  world, 
where  l  ival  senators  suri)ass  each  other  in  eloquent  and  passionate 
protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  means  one 
thing  —  that  this  American  Republic  never  had  the  least  idea  of 
parting  with  one  of  the  fingers  of  either  hand  ;  would  keep  both 
hands  intact  to  hold  on  forever  for  liberty  and  union.  And, 
to-day,  the  most  pathetic  spectacle  in  all  history,  this  majestic 
Rej)ublic,  is  “  walking  uprightly,”  tenderly,  cautiously,  like  a  giant 
among  little  children,  that  its  Ixdoved  South-land  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  into  that  complete  Americanism  which  welcomes  every 
man  and  woman  who  holds  that  American  citizenship  is  the  high¬ 
est  distinction  in  this  round  world. 

And,  happily,  one  set  of  peo[)le  in  this  country  has  never 
needed  reconstruction  —  the  common  school  public  in  every 
American  state.  It  was  the  adoption  of  the  New  England  and 
the  .lelfersonian  ideal  of  universal  education  that  gave  to  the 
North,  in  1860,  the  power  and  the  will  to  “see  that  the  Republic 
received  no  harm.”  It  was  the  educational  public  of  the  South, 
a  steady  growth  from  the  day  of  Jefferson  till  1865,  when  West 
Viiginia,  and  1870,  when  old  Virginia,  established  the  entire  edu¬ 
cational  stdieme  of  its  great  educational  statesman,  revised  and 
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improved  by  the  experience  of  a  century,  that,  below  the  turmoil 
of  sectional  politics  and  the  confusion  of  the  race  problem,  has 
been  the  steady,  persistent  and  triumphant  influence  for  nation¬ 
ality. 

Wlien  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  peojde  is  truly  writ¬ 
ten,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  no  age  and  in  no  land,  has  a  work  so 
radical,  so  wise,  so  certain  of  complete  success,  been  done  by  any 
people,  as  the  magnificent  achievement  of  our  sixteen  Southern 
states  in  setting  up  the  American  common  school  during  the 
.  thirty  years  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  North  and 
the  Nation  have  taken  a  hand.  The  churches  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  public  of  the  Nation  have  come  to  the  rescue  in  a  mis¬ 
sionary  movement,  unpaialleled  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  is  tlie  most  splemlid 
“  object  lesson  ”  ever  given  of  the  union  of  thirty  of  the  noblest 
men  in  a  nation,  for  thirty  years,  to  set  a  co[)y  for  the  building 
of  the  new  temple  of  the  jjeople’s  schot.l. 

Hut,  above,  below  and  outside  of  all  this  is  the  central  work  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  secondary  and  higher  education  through 
the  entire  South  until  it  stands  on  a  loftier  plane  than  ever 
before;  the  establishment  of  the  American  common  school  in 
every  Southern  state,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  its  support,  at 
an  expense  all  told  of  •'i''250, 000,000  ;  this  year  alone,  -'$80,000,000  ; 
while  !$75,000,000  have  been  expended  on  free  schools  for  the 
children  of  parents  held  as  chattel  slaves  in  18()0.  This  is  the 
most  notable  demonstration  ever  made  of  the  power  of  a  Hepul> 
lican  civilization,  under  great  disadvantages,  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  civil  war  and  unite  the  whole  people  in  a  bond  for  “  Liberty 
and  Union,  one  and  indivisible,  now  and  forever.”  It  is  the 
pledge  of  the  American  people  that  now,  after  the  experiment¬ 
ing  of  a  hundred  years,  it  henceforth  and  forever  will  rely  on 
the  American  system  of  universal  education  as  “  the  stone,  once 
rejected  by  the  builders,  now  become  the  head  of  the  corner.” 

A  few  plain  figures  will  best  set  before  us  the  present  condition 
of  school  affairs  in  the  South,  including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Missouri. 

We  give  below  some  figures,  prepared  by  Dr.  Harris,  showing 
the  progress  of  education  in  the  South  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,. 
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West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiaiii,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 


1874 

1884 

1 

1  1894 

Total  population, 

School  population  5  to  18  years, 

j  ir>,(}87,!MM) 

20, 087,. -500 

:54,i:55,900 

!  5,2(»4,1(K) 

6,675,940 

8,221,:i:i() 

I’l  iti.ic  Schools. 

Pupils  re"isteretl  in  schools. 

2,279,614 

.•5,77:1,477 

5,260,588 

Per  cent  of  population. 

!  14.5:1 

18.78 

21.80 

Average  daily  attendance. 

1,407,8:19 

2,445,959 

:l,:184,050 

Per  cent  of  registration. 

61.75 

64.57 

64.3:5 

Male  teachers. 

:15,:}95 

51,571 

55,600 

Female  teachers. 

Whole  number  of  teachers. 

i  18,:i22 

:h),029 

.59,056 

.5:1,717 

1  87,600 

114,656 

School-houses, 

Value  of  school-houses. 

!  44,(){t5 

7:1,561 

8(5,880 

S16,685,9!M» 

5-26,(K)9,295 

555,894,549 

Average  value  houses. 

f:l7:} 

5:55:1 

1  5(543 

Average  number  school  days. 

94 

94 

106 

Exjiended  for  teachers’  salaries. 

S  9.2(M),909 

5  14,188,657 

5-22,714,010 

Total  expenditures. 

511,82:1,775 

5  17,884,55:1 

529,170,:151 

Expended  i)er  capita. 

50.75 

50.89! 

51.21 

Expended  per  i)upil  in  attendance. 

58.40 

57.:i4i 

58.62 

Univkksitiks  and  Collkoes. 

Number  of  Universities  and  Colleges 

174  ' 

210 

299 

Professors  and  instructors. 

1,:}99  , 

1,880 

3,0(52 

Students, 

10,10:1  , 

16,:504  j 

25,:}()4 

These  children  are  in  charge  of  114,056  teachers;  the  male 
percentage  being  raised  by  the  greater  preponderance  of  men  in 
the  colored  schools.  Their  salaries  at  the  last  report  averaged 
thirty  dollars  j»er  month  for  men,  and  twenty-nine  dollars  for 
women ;  a  smaller  difference  than  in  the  North,  because  men  are 
so  largely  employed  in  the  lower  grades  of  school  work.  This 
multitude  is  sheltered  in  80,880  school  houses  —  such  as  they  are. 
Of  the  expenditure  in  1801,  forty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  twenty-seven  [)er  cent,  in  tlie  Southern  central  divi¬ 
sion,  was  raised  from  local  taxation.  But  the  tax-paying  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  South  is  only  two-thirds  the  average  in  the  whole 
country,  and  in  the  proportion  of  05  to  150  of  the  West.  The 
South  has  yet  to  learn  the  fundamental  fact  of  American  so¬ 
ciety  ;  —  that  just  and  even  generous  taxation  in  this  Republic 
is  not  “tyranny,”  but  taking  money  out  of  the  private  to  put 
into  the  public  pocket  for  the  general  welfare.  For  the  future 
of  the  South  depends  more  on  its  common  school  system  than 
on  any  other  factor  of  progress. 
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From  1874  to  1894  the  growth  of  common  school  expenditure 
in  the  South  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  from  ii^l 2,000,000  to 
$29,000,000  ;  a  larger  per  cent,  than  elsewhere,  except  in  the 
new  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Hut  while  the  expenditure 
in  the  North,  per  annum,  far  exceeds  the  South,  the  cost  per 
month,  while  “  school  keeps  ”  in  the  South,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  the  secondaiy  education  the  Southern 
common  school  is  weak ;  only  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  pupils  in  1890  being  thus  schooled  against  three 
and  two-tenths  in  the  North.  While  twice  the  number  of 
secondary  pupils  in  New  England  are  schooled  in  public,  only 
one-half  the  number  are  thus  schooled  in  the  South,  the  con¬ 
ditions  l)eing  reversed.  But  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  South¬ 
ern  children  in  the  elementary  grades  are  now  found  in  the  free 
common  school. 

Doctor  Harris,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1890-’91,  says:  —  “  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  and  consider¬ 
ing  in  addition  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  already  compara¬ 
tively  few  adults  in  the  South  are  colored  people  with  a  minimum 
of  property,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  that  public 
education  has  made  such  progress  in  the  South  since  the  war  as 
has  actually  been  the  case.  Raising,  per  tax  payer  (counting  in 
white  and  black  alike),  about  one-half,  and  realizing  from  the 
proceeds  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  what  the  North  has  per 
child  of  school  age,  that  section  enrolls  nearly  as  large  a  jtropor- 
tion  of  its  school  population,  and  has  a  school  term  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  is  held  in  the  North.” 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  fair  account  of  the  school 
life  of  the  South  in  comparison  with  the  North,  because  of  the 
widely  different  conditions  of  society.  The  six  New  England 
states  have  a  property  valuation  within  $200,000,000  of  thirteen 
states  of  the  South,  with  but  one-fourth  their  population.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  “foots  up”  five  and  a  half  times,  and  Connecticut 
twice  the  valuation  of  Virginia,  and  Rhode  Island  has  eight-ninths 
of  Georgia.  In  1890,  Massachusetts  had  a  valuation  nearly  three- 
fifths  the  total  of  thirteen  Southern  states,  and  New  York  a  valua¬ 
tion  largely  in  excess  of  that  entire  section.  The  sparseness  of 
population  in  the  South  has  great  influence  on  school  life.  In 
New  England  there  are  71 ;  in  the  Middle  states,  121 ;  in  the 
South,  22  people  to  the  square  mile;  in  Massachusetts,  278,  and 
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in  Virginia,  41.  With  the  present  necessity  of  supporting  South¬ 
ern  schools  for  the  two  races,  it  can  be  easily  understood  how 
heavily  the  South  is  weighted  in  its  work  for  the  children. 

Hut  even  this  does  not  represent  the  actual  educational  con¬ 
trast  between  North  and  South.  In  Massachusetts,  after  250 
years  of  experimenting,  the  teacher  has  become  a  representative 
of  the  grand  army  of  Education ;  the  whole  [)eople  is  friendly, 
aud  every  child  lives  under  an  impending  avalanche  of  universal 
culture.  His  trial  is  from  a  relentless  pressure  from  outside  to 
be  and  do  what  even  no  woman  this  side  of  heaven  can  accomp¬ 
lish.  The  common  school  of  the  South,  outside  a  few  cities  and 
a  feeble  arrangement  for  the  poor  white  people  of  a  few  states,  is 
rarely  more  than  twenty- five  years  old.  It  came  up  during  the 
receding  waves  of  the  greatest  civil  war  in  modern  times,  under 
great  straits  of  poverty,  all  the  time  beating  up  against  an 
adver.se  public  opinion  and  the  tremendous  resistance  of  a  race 
prejudice,  both  the  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  South¬ 
ern  society  for  more  than  200  years.  That  so  much  could  be 
accomplished  under  conditions  so  adverse  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  only  among  an  Anglo-Saxon  people,  schooled  for  100  years 
in  Rej)ublican  institutions. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that,  with  only  one  generation  of  youth 
partially  schooled  and  the  present  generation  of  middle-aged 
people  hardly  schooled  at  all  —  there  should  still  be  much  of  the 
shadow-side  of  the  old  order  of  affairs  remaining.  Only  the  edu- 
tion  based  upon  the  Christian  religion  ever  has  or  ever  will  lift 
a  people  above  those  pagan  prejudices  of  race,  caste,  condition  and 
opinion  which  are  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  diabolism  in 
history.  Tlie  watchman  on  the  borderland,  to-day,  looking 
southward,  answers  back, —  “The  morning  cometh,  and  also  the 
night.”  The  great  battle  is  on  in  every  hamlet  in  the  South,  the 
same  in  principle  as  elsewhere,  only  modified  by  circumstances. 
Of  the  two  little  cities  of  Paris  and  Tyler  in  Texas,  which  I 
visited  five  years  ago,  Tyler  had,  beyond  question,  the  best 
general  system  of  public  schools,  and  Paris  the  most  attractive 
group  of  colored  teachers  in  the  state.  ^  Twenty  years  hence, 
these  prosperous  towjis  will  look  back  on  their  recent  “  burnings 
at  the  stake  ”  as  the  greater  Boston  of  to-day  remembers  the 
burning  of  a  convent  full  of  defenceless  women,  in  sight  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monument  a  generation  ago. 
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tacte  like  these  demonstrate  the  prodigious  advance  of  the 
common  school  in  the  South  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
ven  more  favorable  is  the  showing  in  respect  to  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  facilities  for  the  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion  of  both  sexes  and  the  two  races.  This  side  of  education  was 
never  so  good  or  so  eagerly  sought  for  through  the  entire  South 
as  to-day,  despite  the  financial  inability  of  so  many  good  families 
to  obtain  It.  Many  of  the  cities  and  larger  villages  of  these 
states  are  also  becoming  educational  centres  in  music,  art,  litera- 
tu^  industrial  training,  social  reform  and  cultivated  society. 

e  34,000,000  of  the  Southern  people,  educationally,  outside 
an  increasing  number  of  educational  centres,  are  practically  in  a 
similar  condition  to  New  England  and  the  North  sixty  years  airo 

Barnard  and  the  group  of  their 
splendid  co-laborers  inaugurated  the  great  educational  revival  t.. 
w  iich  the  North  and  the  Nation  owe  the  present  status  of  their 
common  school.  Two-thirds  of  these  8,000,000  of  children  and 
youth  in  these  sixteen  former  slave  states,  all  in  need  of  a  ffood 
common  school  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  are  living  in  an 
environment  more  resembling  a  Ixnder  life  than  the  elaborate 
civilization  of  the  foremost  states  of  the  Union.  Their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  schooling  are  not  superior,  in  many  regions  far 
inferior,  to  the  common  school  life  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut,  against  which  Mann  and  Ilarnard  thundered  from  1837  to 
oO.  W,  in  the  South  as  then  in  New  England,  there  is  “a 
pat  gulf  fixed  ”  between  the  well-to-do  class  who  can  school  their 
families  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  masses,  largely  compelled 

to  depend  on  the  country  district  school  — now  as  nobody  wants  it 
to  be. 

So,  when  I  am  asked  to  indicate,  in  brief,  wliat  is  tlie  chief 
educational  need  of  the  Soutli,  I  answer  — just  what  was  the 
crying  need  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  ami  New  York 
and  Ohio  lialf  a  century  ago -a  great  awakening  among  the 
pepe  who  establish,  support,  supervise  and,  liy  their  ideas  and 
habito  and  their  whole  style  of  living  create  the  atmosphere 
^yhlcll  IS  the  breath  of  life  to  the  school.  This  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  lias  b*een  already  done.  But  there  is  still  the 
prodigious  work  of  an  entire  generation  ahead  in  lifting  up  the 
ground  floor  of  society,  to  the  full  apiueciation  of  its  supreme 
necessity  and  confirming  the  will  to  undertake  what  the  whole 
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people  alone  can  achieve.  Neither  the  support  of  a  few  dozen 
great  schools  for  the  Negro,  or  even  the  bestowal  of  occasional 
great  endowments  for  the  higher  education,  by  Northern  l)ene- 
ficence,  will  meet  this  imperative  need.  Indeed,  the  best  result 
of  our  Northern  bounty  will  be  felt  only  when  the  graduates  of 
these  seminaries  go  forth  among  their  own  people  on  a  sacred 
ministry  of  education  and,  through  the  length  and  breath  of  these 
vast  commonwealths,  proclaim  the  gospel  of  to-day. 

And  the  point  that  should  be  labored  most  of  all  in  this  great 
awakening  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  vigorous  and  persistent 
local  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  a  common  school  that  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  responsible  people  of  every  community. 
The  village  and  city  graded  schools  of  the  South  are  established 
by  a  local  tax,  in  addition  to  all  other  sources  of  income,  and, 
without  this  factor,  this  class  of  valuable  schools  could  not  exist. 
But  in  the  open  country  and  the  smaller  settlements  where  three- 
fourths  of  the  8,000,000  of  Southern  children  live,  the  neglect  of 
this  supplement  to  the  meagre  sum  obtained  from  invested  funds, 
a  state  tax  or  direct  legislative  appropriation,  is  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  feature  of  the  present  condition.  With  all  that  may 
be  said  in  excuse  for  this  harmful  neglect,  there  is  still  a 
time  and  place  to  begin.  And  that  time  is  now  and  that  place  is, 
every  school  district,  town  or  county,  as  power  may  be  located 
in  one  or  the  other  to  lay  a  tax.  This  will  be  the  most  difficult, 
even  the  critical  point  to  carry  in  the  future  administration  of 
the  Southern  common  school.  The  old  time  tlieory  was  a  prac¬ 
tical  assertion  that  “  taxation  is  tyranny,”  with  a  persistent  lauda¬ 
tion  of  “a  cheap  government”  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the 
Bepublic.  But  the  new  South  has  already  done  so  much  in  the 
establishment  of  the  American  common  school,  in  the  face  of  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  250  years,  that  I  believe  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  just  and  generous  effort  in  the  form  of  local  taxation 
will  in  due  time  be  universally  acknowledged. 

And,  especially  is  this  now,  to  my  mind,  the  “  one  thing  need¬ 
ful  ”  among  the  8,000,000  colored  people  of  the  South  who  hail 
the  American  common  school  as  “  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,”  going  before  them  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  towards  their  promised  land.  Certainly 
I  do  not  disparage  the  generosity  that  furnishes  the  means  of 
inaugurating  important  practical  movements  for  self-help  among 
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the  humble  sort  of  this  people.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  benevolent  people  of  the  North 
should  cease  from  their  miscellaneous  flinging  al)out  of  good 
money  to  every  man  or  woman  who  “  has  a  call  ”  to  estal)lish  a 
new  private  school  for  the  Negro,  and  should  place  every  dollar 
“  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.” 

Just  now,  the  education  of  the  colored  folk  is  threatened  with 
a  new  peril.  The  common  school  for  the  freedman  was  estab¬ 
lished  and,  until  the  past  few  years,  has  been  largely  held  n[),  by 
the  influence  of  the  class  that  knew  him  best ;  the  peoj)le  who 
were  reduced  to  poverty  and  are  now  abolished  as  a  ruling  class 
by  his  emancipation.  Now  has  come  u[)  in  almost  every  Southern 
state  a  rising  power,  like  the  king  in  Egypt,  who  knew  “not 
Joseph.”  The  great  mass  of  the  Southern  peojde,  who  never  had 
much  personal  concern  for  the  Negro,  or  interest  in  slavery 
now  holds  the  helm  in  public  alfairs,  and,  for  the  first  time,  is 
learning  the  American  art  of  governing  a  republican  state  and 
especially  developing  the  institutions  on  which  a  free  common¬ 
wealth  depends.  And  with  the  advent  of  this  power  in  every 
state  is  heard  a  momentous  muttering,  presaging  a  movement  for 
the  restriction  of  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  Negro. 
For  the  past  few  years,  in  half  a  dozen  states,  the  tendenc}’  has 
been  to  an  educational  reaction  and  retrogression  in  respect  to  the 
colored  folk  which  threatens  these  states  with  calamities  such  as 
they  have  not  yet  been  called  to  face. 

This  danger  cannot  be  met  by  increased  educational  gifts  from 
the  North  for  the  multiplication  of  expensive  secondary  and  col¬ 
legiate  schools.  It  will  not,  at  present,  be  met  by  any  effective 
scheme  of  national  aid  to  education,  which,  thanks  to  five  New 
England  senatorial  votes,  was  “slaughtered  in  the  house  of  its 
friends,”  three  years  ago.  It  can  only  be  met  by  a  thoroughly 
planned,  wisely  directed  and  persistent  effort  among  the  colored 
people,  to  induce  them  by  personal  effort,  out  of  their  small 
means,  to  contribute  the  very  moderate  sum  that  in  every  coun¬ 
try  district  will  somewhat  increase  the  school  term,  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teacher,  make  the  school  house  better  and,  by  the 
out-growing  of  their  destructive  family,  social  and  church  dis¬ 
agreements,  unite  them  in  this  way  to  “set  a  back  fire  ”  of  edu¬ 
cational  self-help  which  will  leave  the  ruling  power  no  excuse  for 
withholding  a  generous  public  support  from  the  people’s  common 
school. 
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The  leader  of  this  race  who  would  inaugurate  such  a  move¬ 
ment,  even  if  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  North  for  the  annual 
capital  which  would  enable  him  to  offer  a  small  premium,  dol¬ 
lar  for  dollar,  to  any  school  district  which  would  raise  the 
smallest  additional  amount,  will  become  a  new  Moses,  teaching 
this  new  nation  within  the  nation  that  its  people  are  not  to  Ije 
the  spoiled  children  but  the  independent  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
And  he  will  be  known  and  honored  half  a  century  hence,  as  no 
leader  among  his  people  has  yet  been ;  and  honored  as  a  notable 
member  of  that  order  of  educational  statesmen  which  forms  the 
true  “  upper  ten”  of  American  society. 

The  great  front  door  of  the  Southern  school  house  now  swings 
on  two  iron  hinges  ;  the  waking  up  of  the  masses  of  the  Southern 
people  as  the  people  were  awakened  in  the  North  half  a  century 
ago,  to  the  safety  of  universal  education  and  the  peril  of  illiteracy; 
and  the  duty  and  privilege  of  personal  effort  and  local  taxation  to 
save  the  American  common  school  and  make  it  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  new  Republic. 
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TALKING  AND  WRITING. 

HON.  JOHN  MONTEITH,  SANSALITO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Author  of  "  Familiar  Animals,"  and  "Living  Creatures.” 

\  BOUT  a  year  ago,  niy  attention  was  called  to  a  published 
interview  with  Mr.  W.  I).  Howells,  in  which  our  master 
of  style  uttered  his  opinions  on  some  features  of  effective  writing. 
Among  many  valuable  hints  contained  in  that  conversation,  I 
quote  the  following : 

“We  should  write  in  the  simple,  direct  manner  that  we  talk,” 
and  “not  in  the  way  we  imagine  to  be  the  way.”  In  talking  we 
would  never  say,  “  Seeing  you  at  the  window,  I  stopped  to  call,” 
but  we  would  say,  “  I  saw  you  and  I  stopped.”  The  participial 
construction  and  inverted  forms  of  expression,  Mr.  Howells  thinks, 
should  be  avoided. 

It  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  every  teacher  whose  duty  calls 
him  to  instruct  in  original  written  expression  linds  some  difficulty 
in  getting  girls  and  boys  to  combine  a  method  that  is  natural  with 
forms  that  are  respectable  and  correct.  The  tendency  of  the 
young  learner  is  to  w  rite  in  the  way  he  imagines  to  be  the  way, 
and  to  keep  his  mind  not  so  much  on  what  he  says  as  on  how  he 
says  it,  with  the  result  that  he  w  rites  little  w'orth  reading.  In 
order  to  subdue  the  tendency  to  a  stilted  and  bombastic  style,  the 
instructor  may  tind  it  necessary  to  recommend  “  write  as  you 
talk  ” ;  but  he  would  surely  regard  such  advice  as  dangerous 
when  put  into  the  form  of  an  unlimited  rule.  ' 

It  all  depends  upon  wdio  “we”  are,  when  it  is  said  we  should 
write  as  we  talk.  Possibly  Mr.  Ilow^ells  and  his  cultured  inter¬ 
viewer  may  put  this  rule  in  practice  amf  bring  forth  good  results. 
But  I  have  my  doubts.  Talking,  as  a  standard,  is  much  like 
using  the  moon  for  a  dial  instead  of  the  sun.  The  standard  is  too 
variable.  The  l>est  of  us  talk  in  different  styles  according  to  the 
character  and  size  of  our  audiences  and  other  modifying  circum- 
stiinces.  I  have  an  old  friend  of  forty  years’  intimacy  who,  when 
we  are  by  ourselves,  calls  me  by  my  given  name,  or  rallies  me 
with  the  sobriquet,  “Old  Boy.”  In  these  undress  and  fatigue 
interviews  our  sentences  are  simple  and  direct  —  supremely  care- 
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less ;  neither  of  us  would  think  of  setting  them  up  as  models, 
even  for  our  own  writing,  except  in  the  dialogue  of  a  character- 
sketch.  Should  cultivated  strangers  join  us,  the  matter  and  man¬ 
ner  of  our  talking  would  unconsciously  change.  We  should  be 
less  familiar,  and  we  should  strive  to  please  by  calling  into  play 
the  flexible  and  attractive  elements  of  our  tongue.  Without  con¬ 
versing  in  an  affected  way,  we  should  instinctively  invert  some 
of  our  sentences,  and  indulge  in  participial  constructions,  to  avoid 
the  weariness  of  endless  “ands.”  Quite  likely  this  kind  of  talk¬ 
ing,  if  written,  would  read  well. 

The  question  is  what  kind  of  talking  and  whose  talking  shall 
we  take  as  a  standard.  If  young  people  are  to  adopt  their  own 
colloquial  style  as  a  model  for  writing,  they  will  weary  and  dis¬ 
gust  their  readers  by  an  unpleasant  abundance  of  slovenly  contrac¬ 
tions,  by  shoit,  blind  sentences  whose  meaning  in  conversation 
was  made  plain  only  by  dramatic  action,  or  by  long  and  loose 
sentences,  cant  and  slang.  If  tliey  follow  a  more  ideal  conversa¬ 
tion  observed  in  others,  they  violate  the  simple  and  direct  method 
recommended  by  Mr.  Howells,  and  become  unnatural.  Even  such 
models  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  average  pupil.  With  us  as  a 
people,  conversation  is  not  a  lost  art,  because  we  never  had  it. 

To  make  talking  a  reasonable  standard  for  writing,  we  must 
first  improve  our  conversation  by  tlie  discipline  of  sensible  writ¬ 
ten  forms;  in  other  words,  talk  as  we  would  write.  After  that, 
we  may  write  as  we  talk.  Colloquial  language  nearly  always 
violates  economy,  is  verbose  and  wasteful  of  words,  and  as  a 
result  is  unfit  for  permanent  form.  It  is  not  content  to  say  a 
house  is  large  or  capacious,  but  it  is  a  “great,  big  house.”  The 
rattling  talker  piles  up  his  synonymous  adjectives  until  they  top¬ 
ple,  and  does  not  simply  deny  a  statement,  but  denounces  it  in 
“  every  way,  shape  or  form.”  It  is  talking  that  wears  out  the 
force  of  simple,  single  words  by  the  addition  of  fashionaBle  pro¬ 
fanities  such  as  “  awfully  nice,”  “terribly  dull,”  and  “excruci¬ 
atingly  pretty.”  To-day  it  is  as  true  as  it  was  when  Lord  Bacon 
said  it,  that  “  writing  maketh  an  exact  man,”  because  it  carries 
him  away  from  the  looseness  of  talking. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  literature  when  a  certain  imported 
feature  of  our  spoken  tongue  finds  its  way  into  polite  letters,  as 
it  has  made  its  home  in  the  colloquial  discourse  of  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple.  I  refer  to  the  “aw”  of  the  Englishman,  flattened  into  “  ah  ” 
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by  the  Aniericaa.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  tl.ia  ex„letive  i, 
thrown  in  to  save  the  sjieaker’s  want  of  tliought  or  his  want  of 
"•nnl.  It  is  equally  ilouhtful  whether  the  hahit  of  iw  f 

originally  descemlcil  from  the  classic  (ireeks  or  ascen  I  I 
.be  haial-shell  preacher.  Possihly  I.en,os,h;i;  ‘rLci';" 

men  of  delivering  his  ■.Oration  on  the  Crown.”  grew  shorrol? 
hieath  and  threw  in  an  occasional  -Tf"  as  a  voice-rest  \VI .  i 
ever  may  he  its  origin  or  authority,  this  wind-valve  is  exceediindv' 
miplea-sant,  though  increasingly  abundant,  in  common  conversf 
tion,  atid  would  be  iilto^rether  aboniinable  were  it  introduced 
written  discourse.  If,  however,  .Mr.  1  Iowell'.s  idell t:  ' ! .rn'I  Z 
t'luijile,  diiect  sentence  were  nut  in  inb  m- 
would  he  s, a, ken  hy  many  of  the  best  people. 

1  ih  saw  you  ah -and  ah  -  I  ah -stopped  ah." 

It  IS  to  he  feared  that  the  prescription  to  write  as  we  talk 
wouh  open  the  door  of  unrestricted  freedom  so  wide  as  to  let'  In 

Thef  i'’!'”'!  '‘'bble  of  wonls  and  phrases 

lot  f.ict  IS  that  we— some  communities  of  ns  at  least  ■,  • 
our  talk,  ..  He  aint  in  it  ”  ;  we  write  ■■  He  I  -  ,  7-  'I! 

We  alk,.  Where  is  he  at?”  we  write,  ..Where  is  he  ”  Fvi 
ently  following  the  rule  quoted,  a  certain  restaurant  1  sometiiiies 

je  1  ke  cohhle-stones  in  the  pavement  or  diamonds  that  are  set 
It  IS  hut  natural,  therefore,  that  literature,  like  eonventioiial  art 
should  aim  at  precision  and  heaiity  hoth  in  suhstance  and  form’ 
o  which  colloquy  takes  no  thought.  What  is  written  is  deiirived’ 

t  Iir  ifriZ  ^-‘'•™-Mnession,  aiiTiiiii:! 

delilreralelv  and  t  ''**  ''  "“"“"I  *')  he  looked  at 

or  offe  'n I  th,^  -'r"  .."’''‘‘r'  f'"  "’ 

. .  detracting  the  attention  from  the  subject  for  the 

same  reason  that  a  shopkeeper  polishes  his  brass  sign!  m-’a  "! y  is 

Ou'r  jealousy  of  tl  S"-  b,  Sunday  .school, 

setoi.  r  ,  .  t  accounts  for  the  strict  watch  we 

Whatever  ‘I’  binguage  into  written  discourse. 

Whatever  bungs  with  it  an  intiniatioii  of  the  gutter  olTends. 
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Professor  Max  Miiller  refers  to  tlje  utterance  of  an  American 
political  orator  who  declared  that  under  certain  circumstances  he 
would  “let  the  Constitution  slide.”  This  expression  the  pro¬ 
fessor  announces  to  he  slang,  although  the  orator,  when  called  to 
account  for  it,  justilied  his  liberty  by  quotations  from  Chaucer 
and  Shakesj)eare.  The  case  is  precisely  to  my  point.  In  an 
oral  address,  or  in  conversation,  a  speaker  may  so  clothe  a  slang 
phrase  with  the  illusion  of  physical  expression  as  to  cover  from 
notice  its  un[)leasant  blemishes;  and  it  is  without  doul)t  for  this 
reason  that  Miiller  is  led  to  add,  “You  may  say  almost  anything 
in  English,  if  you  know  how  to  say  it.” 

d'his  is  but  saying  that  good  s[)eaking  or  good  talking  is  an  art. 
Much  more  so  is  good  writing.  The  writer  must  select,  and 
mainly  along  the  lines  of  plainness,  force,  and  beauty  in  its  proper 
sense.  And  here  is  where  the  teacher  encounters  a  dilHcult  task, 
namely,  to  lead  the  learner  to  exercise  care  in  selection,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  simple,  natural  and  individual  ;  to  practice 
art  without  alTectation,  mannerism  W  “  line  writing.”  The  prin- 
ci}>le  rules  here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  best  art  conceals  itself. 
The  {uimary  attention  of  the  learner  must  be  directed  to  the 
thought  he  wants  to  express  rather  than  to  how  he  shall  express 
it.  Carlyle  says,  “The  ultimate  rule  is,  learn  so  far  as  possible 
to  be  intelligible  and  transparent;  no  notice  taken  of  your  style, 
but  solely  of  what  you  express  by  it.  This  is  difficult  to  follow.” 
More  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  Lord  Jeffrey’s  advice  to  a  young 
friend :  “  When  you  have  a  common  thing  to  say,  say  it  in  a 

common  way ;  and  when  you  have  an  uncommon  thing  to  say,  it 
will  find  its  own  way  of  saying  itself.” 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Howells,  if  pressed  to  explain  more 
fully  his  prescription  that  “  we  should  write  in  the  simple  direct 
way  lhat  we  talk,”  would  lay  emphasis  on  the  adjectives  he  uses, 
or  accentuate  the  “we,”  making  a  point  of  the  personality  of  the 
talker.  If  this  last  feature  be  made  prominent,  the  ideal  is 
exalted.  A  thoroughly  cultivated  self,  that  which  Browning  calls 
“  what  is,”  can  utter  only  Avhat  is  worthy,  tasteful,  simple  and 
beautiful.  The  conversation  of  such  an  one  must  be  the  highest 
form  of  speech.  Were  the  words  of  the  text-book  abandoned  in 
the  class-room,  and  were  pupils  called  upon  not  merely  to  recite  ; 
if  a  simple,  natural  conversation  on  geography  or  history,  subject 
to  reasonable  correction,  were  encouraged,  then  might  grow  up 


n  .tyle  A„  examwmtmn  of  M,-.  HowellVs  writings  proL  tl  ■ , 

a^tCaclfT"''  f  ■■eeon.men,ls,-a 

act  that  acliLs  force  to  his  criticism.  But  I  must  protest  i!„ti 

111  written  ami  spoken  utterance,  tlie  arrangeiiient  “Seeino  von  -.t 
the  window,  I  stonoed  to  oall  ”  i«  p  h  ,it 

trnncateil  form  “  to  tlie 

;^B.Ji;;:r;.ha:e:;-z\^ 

eonserving'Z'ltteiip'on'^^""  1™!'"'-^' ^‘"""Ittinganil 

Piiyot  sty  le.  II, ere  is  a  siniiile  beauty,  protectinir  ., 

;  j"?  "  ™ir"; 

•ind  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,”  if  jerked  into  -  F  Iv  r 
silver  or  gold.”  In  version  and  the  iiarticinial  save  us 
torture  of  an  endless  series  of  soiieakinir  “ands”  ^,11^ 

. . . . . . .  s’  ~ ;  imJ : 

e,  and,  uithin  hve  minutes,  counted  fifty-two  “ands”  in  fl 

course  of  two  or  three  endless  compound 

single  individual  of  the  group, 
clause  in  the  train,  she  still  left  an 
ready  to  couple  on  another  freight  car 

some,  and  is  a  bad  model  for  writing.  When  we  hear  it  wp  1  ~ 

for  a  sprinkling  of  fresh  . 

Colloquial  speech,  so  f 
uriting,  tends  to  degeneracy 

abominable.  W 
spoken  tongue, 
treasures, 
hear  from 
”  elegant  cake 

to  persist,  what  will  be'^the  meani 
inannei-s  ”  and  “  gorgeous  sunset 


sentences  uttered  by  a 
When  she  had  added  the  last 
and  ”  sticking  out  like  a  link 
Such  talking  is  very  tire- 
J-  When  we  hear  it 
partici])ials. 

far  from  being  a  safe  standard  for 
y  in  vocabulary  and  structure 
conversation  of  the  street  ami  of  swell  society  'is 
e  must  turn  to  written  monuments  to  protec 
literature  will  not  permit  tlie  abuse  of  its  s 
It  inust  iliseountenance  sucb  expressions  as  we 
llie  jips  of  fashion  and  even  from  cnlture,-su, 
r  and  “gorgeous  cake.”  If  this  abuse  of  m... 
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conversation,  and  from  well-bred  ladies,  I  recently  heard  that  a 
lunch  at  a  caf(“  was  “  terrible  ”  ;  the  colors  of  a  certain  costume 
were  “terrible  ”  ;  and  the  nagging  of  a  small  boy  was  “  terrible.” 
After  that,  what  sort  of  images  will  these  colloquists  entertain  of 
Solomon’s  “  Terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,”  or  of  Milton’s 
“  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell  ”  ?  Should  such  talkere 
write  as  they  speak,  they  would  only  add  another  influence  that 
tends  to  ruin  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  language. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  growth  and 
vigor  of  language  comes  from  the  soil  of  common  life  and  popu¬ 
lar  parlance.  Colloquy  is  constantly  recruited  from  the  native 
w'it  of  the  street.  But  this  new  stuff  must  be  disinfected, 
scoured,  combed  and  spun  fine  before  it  can  be  admitted  into  the 
texture  of  lespectable  writ.  Fine  writing,  coarse  writing,  mere¬ 
tricious  painting  and  daubs  are  equally  offensive.  Good  writing 
is  natural  and  artless,  but  it  takes  art  to  make  it  so.  Severe 
realism  can  never  make  a  literature.  Until  culture  comes  to  be 
universal,  the  greatest  disaster  to  language  and  letters  would 
befall,  were  the  rule  established  that  we  should  write  as  we  talk. 
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SCHOOL. 


A.  \V.  EDSON,  WORCESTEIt,  MASS.  • 
suite  Hoard  of  Education. 

q^HKKE  is  naturally  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
-L  the  proper  work  to  be  pursued  in  a  normal  school.  Nor¬ 
mal  teachers  and  graduates,  secondary  school  teachers  and  gradu¬ 
ates,  superintendents  and  school  hoards  all  look  at  the  question 
from  very  different  standpoints.  Even  normal  principals  are  not 
at  all  agreed,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  work  of  different 
schools.  Occasionally,  peo2)le  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  what 
is  undertaken  and  acconqdished  in  normal  schools,  or  from  2)ersonal 
and  selfish  motives,  condemn  the  whole  idea  of  special  training 
for  teachers,  or  sharply  criticise  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted. 
They  apj)ear  to  ajjjjrove  of  good  teachers,  hut  not  of  making  good 
teachers,  on  the  theory  that  a  teacher,  like  a  jjoet,  is  horn,  not 
made. 

Criticisms  to  he  of  value,  should  come  from  those  who  know 
whereof  they  speak  and  he  given  for  the  i)ur{)ose  of  improving 
the  schools.  Such  criticisms  are  welcome,  the  more  the  better 
from  thinking  jjeojjle  interested  in  the  normal  2)r(#)lem  or  any 
phase  of  the  public  school  question. 

The  criticism  that  normal  school  instruction  is  theoretical,  not 
practical,  is  often  too  well  founded.  If  all  normal  instructors 
would  spend  some  time  each  year  in  j)ersonal  contact  with  the 
public  schools,  visiting  teachers  at  work,  where  they  woidd  see 
their  own  weaknesses  reflected  and  theories  exploded,  would  con¬ 
sult  with  superintendents  and  school  hoards,  and  would  encounter 
and  encourage  candid  criticism,  their  instruction  would  he  much 
more  practical,  helpful  and  sensible.  The  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota  {jlan  of  having  the  teacher  of  j>ractical  pedagogy  in  their 
normal  schools  spend  a  portion  of  each  year  conducting  institutes 
and  teachers’  meetings,  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  One  man  of 
the  faculty  is  sure  to  be  the  better  by  coming  in  touch  with  com¬ 
mon  school  workers. 

The  purpose  of  a  normal  school  is  fairly  stated  in  the  Mjissa- 
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chusetts  Normal  School  circulars :  “  The  design  of  the  normal 

school  is  stricfli/  profexdonaU — that  is,  to  prepare  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing 
and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.” 

To  this  definition  all  friends  of  training  schools  agree,  though 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  latitude  allowed  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  term  “strictly  j)rofessional.”  A  fair  construction 
of  the  expression,  however,  is  that  it  means  just  what  is 
stated,  —  the  dominant  tliouglit  of  the  faculty  at  every  step  being 
to  teach  teachers  how  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
implies  that  a  broad  and  liberal  education  should  be  obtained  in 
schools  maintained  for  that  very  purjiose  before  the  student 
enters  upon  a  professional  course.  lie  should  master  the  subject 
of  arithmetic  before  considering  how  to  teach  it;  he  should  know 
quite  thoroughly,  algebra  and  geometry  before  spending  time  in 
learning  how  best  to  present  those  subjects  to  a  class ;  and  the 
same  with  any  branch  of  science,  literature,  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  etc. 

Whenever  any  academic  subject  is  taken  in  a  normal  school, 
first  hand,  the  work  is  not  “  strictly  professional,”  however 
earnestly  the  claim  may*be  urged  ;  it  is  academic  through  and 
through,  with  po.ssihly  a  small  flavoring  of  the  professional.  If 
subjects  are  well  mastered  in  advance,  the  method  of  teaching 
them  will  not  occupy  the  time  it  does  in  many  normal  schools. 
It  will  not  recjuire  from  one  to  four  years  to  learn  how  to  teach 
common  school  branches,  or  Latin,  French,  German,  the  sciences, 
or  higher  mathematics  ;  a  few  months’  drill  on  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  each  sid)ject  will  suflice. 

In  a  normal  school  it  is  necessary  to  review  subjects  from  a 
broad  standpoint  in  order  to  lead  students  to  see  underlying  princi¬ 
ples,  the  relation  that  one  subject  bears  to  another,  the  special 
faculties  trained  through  the  study,  but  the  ratio  of  academic  to 
professional  work  should  be  nearer  one  to  ten  than  ten  to  one,  a 
reversal  of  what  is  so  often  found. 

To  popularize  the  normal  idea  and  insure  a  large  attendsince 
of  students,  it  may  be  necessary  in  some  states,  an  a  temporary 
expedient.,  to  have  easy  entrance  examinations  and  do  much  aca¬ 
demic  work  ;  it  may  be  best  in  a  state  where  high  schools  are  few 
and  far  between,  to  admit  pupils  with  a  limited  education  and  to 
hold  the  standard  of  the  school  rather  low  ;  but  in  all  such  schools 


education. 

a  preparatory  department  should  be 
in  the  normal  school  proper  may  be 
In  Massachusetts,  the  standard  of 
mal  schools  can  be  high.  All  who  e 
ates  of  approved  high  schools,  or  ha^ 

This  standard  can  be  maintained,  a. 
high  schools  in  town; 
the  population  of  the 
the  town  or  state  to 
where  high  schools  ar 
in  other  towns,  opens 
state. 

Professional  work 
applied  courses.  _ 
laws  of  the  mind,  with 
gogic  principles  as 
training  of  the 
courses  of  study  ;  i  ’ 
agement  of  schools;  { 
tion,  which  treats  of  the 
educational  reformers. 

Applied  pedagogy  is  studied  in  model  and  p,a 
model  school  should  be  a  model  in  all  respects  a 
i*  complete  object  lesson  of  an  ideal  school.  Tl 
be  pleasant,  attractive,  well  equipped  with  n 
apparatus,  books  and  supplies,  l)e  properly  hea 
ventilated,  have  approved  sanitary  arrangement 
by  wel  -tramed,  scholarly  and  enthusifst.c  to 
school  the  normal  students  should  at  first  ohserv, 
na  y  each.  Each  teaching  exercise  shoul 
p  an  lied  in  advance  hy  the  pupil-teacher,  and  hot 
■ts  execution  should  be  closely  criticised  by  the  c 
The  work  in  a  model  school,  even  when 
fyorable,  is  necessarily  fragmentary,  the  pupil-tc 
m  small  groiqis  and  somewhat  disconiiectedK-  ' 
<>  the  critic  teacher  in  all  this  work  is  to  train  yo 
p  m  and  teach  a  lesson  carefully,  logically,  even 

should  »  ■midel  scLol,  a 

should  supply,  VIZ.,  an  opportunity  to  test  the 

Utsciplinary  ability.  This  abilitv  to  co.  L  l 
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established  so  that  the  work 
confined  to  the  professional, 
admission  to  the  state  nor- 
uter  are  required  to  be  gradu- 
an  equivalent  education, 
i  there  are  in  the  state  255 
”g  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
entire  state  ;  and  a  recent  law  which  obliges 
pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  living  in  towns 
e  not  maintained  and  attending  high  schools 
■  a  free  high  school  to  every  child  in  the 

‘beoretical  and 

The  fiist  embraces  psychology,  a  study  of  the 
-.1  special  emphasis  upon  child  study;  neda- 
.  applied  to  the  physical,  iiitellectu.al  and  moral 
young ;  the  natural  order  and  value  of  studies  • 
methods  of  teaching;  organization  and  man- 
. ;  school  laws  of  the  state ;  history  of  ediicv 
motives,  work  and  infiuence  of 
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partly  natural,  partly  acquired.  So  far  as  it  is  acquired,  it  must 
come  through  independent  practice  in  schools  of  various  grades, 
apart  from  the  normal  school.  An  average  school  of  fifty  or 
more  pupils  of  all  possible  degrees  of  mental  and  moral  acumen 
and  training,  is  a  very  different  affair  from  a  closely  supervised 
model  school  in  a  state  normal.  It  is,  however,  just  the  school 
needed  to  develop  and  strengthen  one’s  disciplinary  powers. 
Much  })ractice  should  be  insisted  upon  and  success  assured  before 
graduation. 

The  value  of  all  class  Exercises  in  model  and  practice  schools 
<lepends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  criticisms  offered  ;  and 
as  few  good  teachers,  even,  can  criticise  to  advantage,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  critic  teacher.  In 
fact,  every  teacher  in  a  normal  school  should  be  an  expert,  a 
specialist  of  recognized  ability,  the  cream  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

Much  of  the  criticism  afjainst  normal  schools  is  altojrether  too 
well  founded,  owing  to  the  calibre  of  the  teachers  employed  and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  given.  It  is  a  noticeable  weak¬ 
ness  that  too  many  of  the  teachers  are  not  a  whit  above  the  aver¬ 
age  found  in  our  best  grammar  and  high  schools,  —  they  could  be 
duplicated  easily.  The  state  should  pay  salaries  large*  enough  to 
command  the  services  of  the  very  Ixist  teachers  to  be  found,  and 
the  appointing  power  should  see  that  those  and'  no  others  are 
employed.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should  be  the  chief 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  normal  teachers. 

As  the  constituency  of  state  normal  schools  is  largely  local, 
more  normal  schools  should  be  established  in  each  state.  The 
aim  should  be  to  have  a  small  attendance  rather  than  a  large  one 
in  order  to  afford  the  close,  personal  oversight  desirable.  The 
normal  school  idea  should  be  so  popular  that  young  people  would 
not  think  of  teaching  without  a  special  training  for  the  business. 
Not  from  eight  to  forty  per  cent,  (the  proportion  of  normal  trained 
teachers  found  in  the  New  England  st  ates),  but  seventy-five,  yes, 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  should  be  graduates  of 
state  normal  schools.  And  one  school,  at  least,  in  each  state 
should  be  a  high  grade  normal,  so  tliatall  liberally  educated  young, 
men  and  women  intending  to  teach  might  find  a  professional 
school  suited  to  their  wants,  and  thus  our  secondary  schools  be 
manned  by  trained  teachers.  Such  a  normal  college  would  be  a 
fitting  crown  to  our  public  school  system. 
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HAHRV  PRATT  JUDSON,  LL.D., 

Jlead  Profeitor  of  Political  Science  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science. 

THK  evolution  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  few  decades  has  had  some  marked  characteristics. 
One  of  these  has  been  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
institutions.  Another  has  been  the  emergence  of  a  distinct  uni¬ 
versity  idea. 

On  the  first  point  nothing  need  be  said.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  that  the  multiplication  of  colleges  has  been  excessive,  and 
that  perhaps  the  funds  devoted  to  new  institutions  might  more 
wisely  l)e  devoted  to  the  develo{)ment  of  those  already  well  estal>- 
lished.  On  this  head  of  course  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  college  of  a  half  century  ago  was  a  most  valuable  institu¬ 
tion.  In  it  were  trained  many  scholars,  statesmen,  clergymen, 
writers.  Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  William  I).  Whit¬ 
ney,  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne,  were  college  graduates  of  the  old 
type.  That  it  was  a  higli  type  of  intellectual  i)Ower  and  of  refined 
culture  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  with  the  broadening  of  our 
national  life  the  idea  slowly  won  its  way  that  the  old  college 
came  short  of  our  social  needs  in  two  vital  respects.  Its  range 
of  scholarly  acquisition  was  too  narrow.  And  it  gave  little  or  no 
power  of  original  research.  In  short,  the  student  learned  chem¬ 
istry  by  reading  a  lK)ok  and  watching  the  [)rofessor’s  experi¬ 
ments.  The  student  laboratory  hardly  existed.  In  fact  the  most 
brilliant  bachelor  of  arts  had  merely  learned  the  elements  of  any 
subject.  We  had  copied  the  English  college  system,  but  only  in 
part.  The  English  “fellow ”  did  not  exist  with  us.  And  our  mas¬ 
ter  of  arts  was  an  educational  joke. 

After  the  drifting  away  of  many  of  our  ambitious  young  men 
to  German  universities  had  become  matter  of  common  observa¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  had  made  us  more  or  less  familiar  with 
German  methods,  there  came  to  be  a  desire  for  a  considerable 
extension  in  our  facilities  for  the  higher  education  at  home. 
This  desire  has  found  expression  of  late  years  in  a  material  devel- 
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opraent  of  existing  institutions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the 
foundation  of  new  ones,  on  the  otlier.  The  vigorous  graduate 
departments  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia  and  Michigan  are  tyj)es 
of  the  former.  Tlie  latter  is  sufliciently  illustrated  by  the  names 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Stanford,  Clark  and  Chicago.  To  be 
sure  the  sort  of  advanced  work  which  we  call  “graduate”  was 
not  the  primary  idea  in  all  of  these  universities,  nor  is  it  the  sole 


conception  of  most  of  them.  But  the  foundation  of  all  beai’s 
witness  to  a  distinct  effort  at  broadeiiiiig  the  higher  education. 
And  it  is  very  plain  that  the  present  Ameiican  idea  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  not  so  very  many  yeais 
ago. 

The  Univeisity  of  ('hicago  owes  its  inception  to  the  wish  of 
certain  clergymen  and  laymen  of  Baptist  churches  for  a  college 
under  their  control.  They  already  })ossessed  a  theological  school 
in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  felt  the  need  of  a  college  for  pre- 
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liniinary  education.  But  when  a  conference  to  that  end  was 
held,  it  soon  appeared  that  the  idea  of  another  small  college  pre¬ 
sented  few  attractions,  while  the  foundation  of  a  modern  univer¬ 
sity  in  the  city  of  Chicago  appealed  strongly  to  more  than  denom¬ 
inational  interest.  Mr.  John  1).  Rockefeller  made  a  large  initial 
gift,  which  was  at  once  su[)j»lemented  by  contributions  from 
many  other  sources,  notably  fiom  Chicago  business  men.  Pro¬ 
fessor  \V.  II.  Harper,  of  Yale,  being  called  to  the  presidency, 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  new  institution  on  broad  lines.  Addi- 
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tional  endowments  being  secured,  a  faculty  was  organized,  build¬ 
ings  erected,  and  the  university  opened  its  doors  October  1,  1892, 
with  an  attendance  of  a  little  more  than  five  hundred  students. 
This  number  during  the  year  1894-5  had  risen  to  nearly  1,600. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  university  is  the  graduate 
schools.  These  are  at  present  three  in  number — the  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  School  of  Science  and  the  Divinity 
School.  The  Ogden  is  a  school  of  pure  science.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  is  given  in  sill  the  schools,  the  time  of  study 
•  being  on  an  average  about  three  yearn.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
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university  to  make  this  degree  an  easy  one  to  win.  Accordingly 
it  is  guarded  by  minute  requirements  as  to  previous  education, 
by  an  exacting  examination,  and  by  the  usual  original  thesis. 
Thus  far  thirty  students  have  been  invested  with  the  doctor’s 
hood,  and  of  these  giaduates  all  but  one  are  now  holding  positions 
in  college  faculties.  That  one  is  pastor  of  a  church  —  he  pre¬ 
ferring  to  earn  the  more  difficult  degree  of  Ph.  D.  rather  than 
that  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  fundamental  statute  of  the  university 
forbids  granting  honorary  degrees  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

The  encouragement  of  tlie  inter-university  migration  of  graduate 
students  has  from  the  first  been  held  desirable  at  Chicago,  and 
accordingly  large  allowance  is  made  for  work  done  in  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  approved  rank. 

Below  the  graduate  schools  are  the  colleges.  The  traditional 
four  college  classes  do  not  appear  at  C’hicago,  their  place  being 
taken  by  the  university  college,  covering  what  are  usually  known 
as  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  and  the  academic  college,  which 
includes  what  are  usually  known  as  the  sophomore  and  freshmen 
classes.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work.  That  of  the  academic  college  is  distinctively 
disciplinary.  The  student  is  learning  to  use  intellectual  tools. 
And  so  his  work  is  nearly  all  prescribed.  In  the  university  college 
the  use  of  these  tools  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  more 
prominent.  And  hence  there  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  open  to 
the  student  in  the  selection  of  his  courses.  Thus  the  university 
college  naturally  leads  to  the  more  narrowly  specialized  methods 
of  the  graduate  schools. 

There  are  some  distinctive  ideas  in  which  Chicago  differs  from 
many  other  institutions. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  continuity  of  work.  The  university  is 
open  the  year  around.  The  twelve  months  are  divided  into  four 
quarters  of  three  months  each,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July, 
October,  January  and  April,  respectively.  In  each  quarter  there 
are  twelve  weeks  of  work,  followed  by  a  recess  of  one  week. 
Of  course  no  student  or  professor  is  expected  to  be  in  residence 
for  four  consecutive  quarters.  Indeed  continuous  residence  to 
that  extent  requires  special  permission  in  case  of  a  student  and  a 
special  arrangement  for  a  member  of  the  faculty  —  three  quarters 
being  the  normal  year’s  work.  However,  by  doing  continuous 
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instruction  a  i)rofessor  is  enabled  to  accumulate  his  vacations,  and 
thus  may  be  absent  six  months  or  a  year  at  a  time.  This  is  no 
small  advantage  for  one  wlio  desires  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel 
or  of  undisturbed  investigation  in  his  specialty  for  a  considerable 
time.  Further,  the  vacation  of  any  member  of  the  university  may 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  be  most  convenient  —  coming  in  autumn  or 
winter,  if  preferred,  rather  than  in  spring  or  summer.  Not  a  few 
find  it  desirable  to  avoid  a  northern  winter,  and  are  enabled  to  do 
so  witliout  losing  time. 

A  second  i)eculiarity  at  Chicago,  partly  resulting  from  the  first, 
is  the  flexibility  of  the  system.  A  student  may  enter  at  any  one 
of  the  four  quarters  and  yet  find  suitable  work  for  him.  This  is 
a  mere  matter  of  adjustment.  It  is  of  course  not  necessary  that 
there  shall  always  be  an  unvarying  order  in  which  all  topics  should 
be  studied.  It  is  not  difficult  to  jdan  courses  so  that  there  is 
always  something  beginning.  It  may  be  added  that  the  essential 
fundamental  courses,  those  winch  all  students  or  many  students 
must  take,  are  offered  in  several  different  quarters.  It  takes  no 
more  instructors  to  teach  one  class  in  trigonometry  in  each  of  the 
four  quarters  than  it  does  to  teach  four  classes  in  one  quarter. 
It  is  on  just  this  principle  that  the  (fiiicago  curriculum  is  planned. 

It  at  once  appears  that  if  students  may  enter  at  the  beginning 
of  any  (quarter  so  also  they  may  be  ready  for  graduation  at  the 
end  of  any  quartei’.  This  is  exactly  what  happens.  Under 
the  continuous  system  there  can  be  no  annual  commencement. 
The  opening  of  each  quarter  is  marked  by  a  public  ceremony 
called  the  “  Convocation.”  The  exercises  consist  of  an  address 
by  some  selected  speaker  (not  a  student  and  rarely  a  member  of 
the  faculty),  a  statement  by  the  piesident  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  university,  and  the  awarding  of  degrees,  hixperience  so  far 
shows,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  largest  number  of  students 
enter  in  the  autumn,  and  that  the  most  numerous  degrees  are 
granted  at  the  July  convocation.  But  yet  no  convocation  passes 
without  some  degrees  being  given.  At  the  last  October  convo¬ 
cation,  for  instance,  there  were  seven  who  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  Each  one  of  these,  it  might  be  added,  had 
already  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  a  college  faculty. 

The  summer  quarter  is  not  a  summer  school,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term.  It  is  a  regular  quarter  of  the  university 
year,  filled  with  regular  university  courses.  There  is  little  or 
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nothing  in  the  way  of  “  popular  ”  lectures  —  not  so  much,  in  fact, 
as  is  the  case  in  other  quarters.  The  students  in  attendance, 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  teach¬ 
ers,  both  from  secondary  schools  and  from  colleges.  Many  of 
these  are  able  to  attend  only  in  the  summer.  Others  secure  leave 
of  absence  for  the  spring  or  autumn,  and  so  are  able  to  get  six 
months  of  university  work.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  not  teachers,  but  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  find  it  convenient  to  work  in  the  summer. 
Some  of  these  j)refer  to  take  their  vacation  in  the  winter.  Oth¬ 
ers  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  up  some  back  work.  On 
the  whole,  the  university  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  summer 
quarter  has  already  justified  itself.  That  it  introduces  some 
new  problems  goes  without  saying.  But  these  problems  have  so 
far  not  proved  of  a  serious  nature. 

Another  phase  of  Chicago  policy  is  close  contact  of  instructors 
with  individual  students.  The  rule  is  that  an  undergraduate 
class  shall  not  exceed  thirty.  If  a  larger  number  desire  the 
course  in  question,  either  a  new  instructor  is  provided  at  the 
time,  or  the  course  is  repeated  in  a  subsequent  quarter.  This  is 
an  expensive  system.  It  costs  more  to  provide  an  instructor  for 
each  thirty  students  than  it  does  if  classes  are  allowed  to  run  up 
to  fifty  or  sixty  in  membership.  But  it  is  believed  that  an 
instructor  cannot  do  adequate  work  with  each  student  if  his  class 
is  unduly  large.  Should  it  be  merely  a  lecture  which  is  to  be 
given  the  number  does  not  matter.  But  lectures  should  rarely 
have  place  in  the  early  years  of  a  college  course.  And  the  plan 
of  small  classes  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  results. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  the  Chicago  system  the  traditional 
four  college  classes  become  impossible.  And  accordingly  with 
all  their  good  and  bad  features  —  and  few  will  deny  that  they 
have  both — the  senior,  junior,  sophomore  and  freshmen  classes 
are  simply  eliminated  from  practical  affairs  at  Chicago. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  new  university  is  concentration  of 
energy.  It  is  believed  that  in  most  subjects  it  is  better  for  the 
student  to  concentrate  his  work  on  a  few  topics  rather  than  scat¬ 
ter  his  time  over  several.  Accordingly  the  rule  is  that  full  work 
for  a  student  implies  three  courses  at  once,  the  exercises  in  each 
coming  four  or  five  times  a  week.  Tliere  are  the  usual  adjust¬ 
ments  for  laboratory  work,  and  for  writing  English  themes.  But 
the  rule  is  well  observed,  and  seems  satisfactory. 
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Student  life  at  Cliicago  lias  its  own  peculiar  character,  as  has 
that  of  every  institution  with  pronounced  ideas.  Life  at  Yale 
means  one  thing,  life  at  Harvard,  or  Columbia,  or  Michigan  each 
quite  a  different  thing.  The  large  graduate  school  at  Chicago 
<louhtless  affects  the  general  tone  of  student  thinking  and  acting. 
Of  the  1,540  different  stmlents  registered  in  the  year  1894-’5, 
668  held  college  degrees.  Of  these,  543  were  in  the  Graduate 
Scliools  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science,  and  155  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School.  Of  course  these  are  mature  people  who  have  an 
idea  of  university  life  quite  unlike  the  notions  of  the  average 
undergraduate.  And  in  a  student  composite  the  giaduate  doubt¬ 
less  impresses  his  own  traits  (juite  positively  on  the  picture.  The 
presence  of  women  as  students,  too,  is  a  feature  which  modifies 
the  situation.  Co-education  is  not  a  question  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies.  It  is  a  matter  of  course.  Of  the  upwards  of  400  young 
women  in  the  University,  a  large  proportion  are  earnest  students, 
and  in  any  event  their  influence  cannot  help  being  felt.  This  is 
all  the  more  the  case  because  of  the  method  of  managing  home  life 
in  the  residence  halls.  Each  of  these  halls  forms  a  “  House,”  Avith 
a  head  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  a  house 
committee  elected  by  the  students  residing  in  the  hall.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  house  is  also  determined  by  vote  of  the  residents. 
There  is  in  all  a  large  degree  of  self-management.  On  one 
Monday  afternoon  in  the  month  the  pleasant  parlors  of  each  house 
are  thrown  open  for  an  informal  afternoon  tea.  Faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  are  thus  able  to  meet  in  a  very  pleasant  way  every  week. 
This  custom  liegan  with  the  women’s  houses,  but  the  young  men 
Avere  not  sIoav  to  folloAV,  and  their  club  looms  are  quite  as  crowded 
on  a  Monday  as  are  the  ladies’  parlors.  This  wholesome  social 
life  of  the  University  OAves  a  large  degree  of  the  form  it  has 
assumed  to  the  wise  management  of  Mm.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 
Avho  for  thiee  years  Avas  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Univeisity.  It 
Avas  her  earnest  desire  that  there  sliould  be  in  the  (juadrangles  no 
“dormitories,”  but  rather  a  series  of  homes,  in  each  of  Avhieh  there 
should  be  a  dignified  and  yet  tlioroughly  natural  and  unaffected 
life.  That  Avish  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  University  has  by  no  means  yet  realized  its  full  plan  of 
structure.  The  only  faculties  yet  organized  are  those  of  arts  and 
theology.  The  schools  of  law  and  medicine  are  yet  to  be  formed. 
Of  course  their  details  Avill  lie  determined  when  the  schools 
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become  actual.  But  it  is  tlie  present  understanding  that  the 
University  has  no  desire  to  found  another  mill  to  grind  out  prac¬ 
titioners.  For  schools  of  medical  and  legal  science  on  a  high 
plane  there  is  still  a  place.  In  due  time  the  University  will  do  its 
part  towards  tilling  that  place. 

A  university  is  an  expensive  institution.  It  implies  a  large 
faculty  —  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  numlier  of  students 
than  would  be  lecjuired  in  a  college.  It  is  wise  policy  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  to  offer  instruction  in  subjects  which  often  attract  but  a 
bandful  of  students.  A  college  cannot  safely  adopt  that  policy. 
A  university  needs  extensive  laboratories,  large  collections  of 
l)ooks,  costly  museums  and  ajiparatus.  A  great  city  may  be  an 
undesirable  place  for  a  college  or  an  academy.  Many  think  it  by 
far  the  best  place  for  a  university.  But  land  in  a  city  is  high 
priced.  And  lainl  must  be  had  in  large  (piantities  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  buildings.  The  twenty-tive  acres  which  comprise  the 
(piadrangles  of  the  Univereity  of  Chicago  are  valued  at  perhaps 
■yt  100,000.  And  the  trustees  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  disfigure 
the  grounds  with  permanent  buildings  of  a  cheap  construction. 
Under  all  these  circumstances  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  great 
sums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  new  univereity  have  been 
none  too  much  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  given  by 
the  million.  The  people  of  Chicago  have  shown  a  generous  inter¬ 
est  in  the  new  undertaking  in  their  city,  their  gifts  aggregating 
•'i'3,500,000.  And  from  these  various  sources  it  has  come  about 
that  the  large  aims  of  the  young  university  have  not  all  been 
mere  dreams. 

But  there  are  things  which  no  money  can  buy.  A  university 
is  not  worthy  the  name  unle.ss  animated  by  a  high  spirit  of  schol¬ 
arship,  of  self-denial,  and  of  manly  independence.  We  hear 
much  of  “•  Yale  democracy.”  That  beyond  doubt  is  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  products  of  that  noble  old  institution.  It  merely  means  that 
a  man  is  taken  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  aside  from  any  adven¬ 
titious  helps.  And  that  is  the  true  university  spirit.  “Truth 
and  Liberty  ”  is  the  motto  proposed  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Its  most  devoted  well-wishers  can  wish  nothing  more  than  that 
the  motto  may  be  the  expression  of  the  influences  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  dominfite  the  institution. 


SONG  OF  111  A  WA  THA  —  A  STUD  T 

PROF.  FRANKLIX  B.  .SAWVEL,  GREENVILLE,  PA. 

ri^HE  Song  of  Hiawatha,  if  not  a  pure  epic  according  to  the 
-L  old  classic  model,  is  certainly  the  nearest  approacli  to  lie 
found  in  American  literature. 

d'he  hero  is  as  mythical  as  Achilles,  though  not  the  off-spring 
of  .so  classic  and  gigantic  a  mythology.  There  are  epics  in 
marble,  on  canvas,  and  in  song,  as  well  as  in  verse,  and  Long¬ 
fellow  like  Richard  Wagner  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama,  deals  with 
mythology  and  legend  as  indispensable  to  the  epic  in  order  to 
typify  a  larger  humanity  —  a  race-J/aw.  Ilis  divinities  and  per¬ 
sonages  are  incarnations  of  the  great  forces,  over-powering 
impulses,  desires  and  fatalities  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  less  of  the  tragic  fierceness  of  the  gods  than  in  Homer, 
and  less  of  awful  sublimity  in  its  imagery  so  characteristic  of 
Milton  ;  as  much  less  lus  the  loss  of  one  separate  nation  or  race  is 
in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  the  whole  human  race  or  as  the  loss 
of  bodily  or  physical  existence  is  in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  the 
highest  spiritual  perfections  of  a  whole  order  of  beings. 

In  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  plot  it  is  not  lacking,  and 
when  tested  by  the  essential  conditions  of  a  work  of  art,  viz. : 
that  the  ideal  plus  some  real  actual  historical  development  in 
time  must  be  synthesized  into  a  unity  —  the  poem  satisfies  the 
requirements  to  a  high  degree. 

Paradise  Lost  is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  race  of  man  ;  the 
Illiad,  the  fall  of  the  old  order  of  Hellenistic  life,  the  wrath,  not 
of  Achilles  only,  but  of  the  Hellenistic  race  ;  and  the  Song  of 
Hiawatha  the  fall  of  the  Indian  race.  “  The  dirge  of  a  departing 
race.  The  parable  of  human  life  — its  birth,  love,  death,  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  decay.”  (Welsh). 

Longfellow  says  in  his  diary  under  date  of  June  22,  1854, 
“  I  have  at  length  hit  upon  a  plan  for  a  poem  on  the  American 
Indians,  which  seems  to  me  the  right  one  and  the  only.  It  is  to 
weave  together  their  beautiful  traditions  into  a  whole.” 

The  traditional  invocation  and  statement  of  the  subject  before 
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introducing  the  verb  is  vaiied  to  the  interrogative  form  and 
introduces  a  ligliter  mythical  surprise.  The  prelude  is  half 
explanatory  and  includes  an  ingenious  appeal  to  lovers  of  nature, 
lovers  of  legend,  lovers  of  (iod,  and  lovers  of  sentiment. 

The  first  canto  assembles  the  representative  beings  and  person¬ 
ages  in  the  habit  of  w.irriors  and 

“  Down  the  rivtMs,  o’er  the  prairies, 

Came  llie  warriors  of  llie  nations, 
**#**»» 

To  the  great  Red  Pi[)e-stoiie  quarry.” 

The  second  canto  is  a  kind  of  “  (larden  of  Eden  ”  scene  where 
some  of  the  spirits  become  human  and  man  and  woman  are  symbol¬ 
ized  as  East  Wind  and  Star  of  the  Morning 

“  She  on  earth  and  lie  in  heaven.” 

The  narrative  projier  begins  with  the  third  canto.  The  birth 
and  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  from  the  descent  of  Nakomis 

“  Downward  through  the  evening  twilight. 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 

On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms, 

*  *  *  *  among  the  ferns  and  mosses 

There  among  the  prairie  lilies  — 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight,”  — 

to  his  going  forth  “  into  the  forest  ”  of  human  life  and  conflict 
where 

“  'I'lie  singing,  fatal  arrow. 

Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him,”  — 

(the  Ked-deer)  and  the  “  bampiet  to  his  honor”  where 

“  All  the  village  came  and  feasted  ” 

is  the  Indian  legend  of  the  origin  and  birth  of  heroes  and  divini¬ 
ties  descended  from  the  West  Wind  and  the  (irreat  Spirit. 

Cantos  IV.  -  IX.  picture  the  wrestle  and  conflict  of  man  with 
the  elements  of  nature  and  with  fate.  Succeeding  this  is  the  era 
of  sympathy  and  the  triumph  of  the  human  over  the  savage  in 
life,  of  reason  over  myth  and  imagination. 
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Cantos  X.-XIII.  exhibit  love  with  its  “  tenderness  and  pas¬ 
sion  ”  as  the  highest  and  purest  sentiment,  the  transforming 
power  in  man.  But  love  must  have  a  language  be  it  no  more 
than  picture  writing.  Man  cannot  rise  when 


Face  to  face  we  speak  together, 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent. 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us. 
To  the  friends  that  dwell  afar  off.’ 


Canto  XIV.  is  a  most  beautiful  poetical  description  of  picture¬ 
writing.  After  the  age  of  picture-writing  in  the  evolution  of 
mind  comes  phonetic  picture-characters  as  the  second  or  syllabic 
stage  of  writing  and  then  comes  the  alphabetic  stage  —  tlie  age 
of  written  language,  literature  and  civilization. 

Death  follows  love.  The  passing  away  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  reign  of  incantation,  legend  and  divinities  prepares 
the  way  for  a  new  order,  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  cantos  XV.- 
XVII. 


Lo !  how  all  things  fade  aud  perish ! 
From  the  memory  of  the  old  man 
Pass  away  the  great  traditions. 

The  achievements  of  the  warriors. 

The  adventures  of  the  hunters, 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  Medas, 

All  the  craft  of  the  Wabenos, 

All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 
Of  the  Jassakeeds,  the  Prophets! 

Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten. 

Wise  men  speak ;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 

Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great,  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  day  that  shall  be !  ” 


But  death  is  not  the  end.  The  spirit  lives  on,  is  eternal  and 
death  is  but  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher,  from  the  old  to 
the  new. 

The  ghosts  of  the  old  are  ever  hovering  over  the  new  and 
mingling  with  the  actors  to  find  them  “great  and  noble.”  Voices. 
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from  the  “  Blessed  Islands”  come  sighing  and  lamenting.  (Canto 
XIX). 

“We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed 

Souls  of  those  wlio  once  were  with  you 
Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  you.” 

The  idea  and  logical  bick-ground  of  the  next  canto,  the 
twentieth,  was  evidently  taken  from  history.  In  the  evolution 
of  national  life  and  civilization  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
race,  proof  is  abundant  that  between  the  old  order  and  the  new, 
between  social,  intellectual  and  religious  night  and  the  full  noon¬ 
tide  of  a  higher  order  of  things  —  between  .savagery  or  ignorance 
and  intellectual  elevation,  social  chaos  and  social  order,  man- 
worship  or  hero-worship  and  God-worship,  there  intervenes  a 
period  of  social  and  intellectual  poverty  and  wasting  moral 
famine,  when 

“  All  the  earth  is  sick  and  famished.” 

Canto  XXL,  “The  White  Man’s  Foot,”  is  civilization  land¬ 
scaped.  An  ideal  race-picture  set  in  fairyland  and  willow,  festive 
sunshine  and  wild  flowers  with  honey  and  plenty  strewn  all 
around.  The  brightest,  ha{)pie.st,  best  of  human  life  — its  perfec¬ 
tions  are  materialized  and  symbolize<l  by  nature-beauties  and 
nature-music. 

“  Showers  of  rain  fall  warm  and  welcome. 

Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing 

*  m  He  m  ^  % 

And  where’er  my  footsteps  wander. 

All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms, 

All  the  woodlands  ring  with  music. 

All  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage  I 

*  *  *  *  Spring  with  all  its  splendor, 

All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms. 

All  its  llowers  and  leaves  and  grasses.” 

By  a  wise  providence  the  future  to  man  is  always  broader  and 
brighter  than  his  present.  So  it  is  with  nations.  If  it  be  not  the 
immediate  future  in  either  case,  it  is  some  more  remote  or  far 
away  future. 
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Hope’s  pinions  wing  outward,  onward  and  upward  ever.  And 
the  Great  Spirit  whispers  to  Hiawatha  in  a  vision 

“  I  beheld,  too,  in  tliat  vision 
All  the  secrets  of  the  future, 

Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 

I  beheld  the  westward  inarches 
Of  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 

All  the  land  was  full  of  people. 

Restless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving. 

Speaking  many  tongues,  yet  feeling 
Rut  one  heart  beat  in  their  bosoms.” 

After  the  millenium  of  peace  comes  the  departure  to  the  great 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Hereafter,  tit  type  of  tlie  era  of  peace  for 
which  every  people  longs  and  of  the  millenium  toward  which  the 
eyes  of  civilized  and  Christianized  man  to-day  are  turned, — and 
then  Eternity.  Every  nation  or  race  of  people  that  runs  its  full 
mccasure,  begins  and  completes  its  cycle  of  existence,  makes  the 
same  round,  sings  the  same  song — some  in  double  bass,  some  in 
middle  and  some  in  highest  treble. 

But  even  national  and  human  greatness  are  mortal  and  the 
splendors  of  ripe  civilizations,  like  all  earthly  grandeur,  will  decay. 

“  I  am  going,  O  my  people, 

On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 

Many  moons  and  many  winters 

Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 

Ere  I  come  again  to  you. 

Rut  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 

Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 

Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you 
For  the  Master  of  Life  hath  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning.” 

The  departing  race  welcomes  the  new  and  forth  “  hand  in 
hand  ”  the  New  wends  its  way.  The  glory  of  the  Red  man  is 
gone.  His  race  is  run.  The  savage  gives  way  to  the  civilized. 
Reason  triumphs  over  instinct  just  as  pure  spirit  will  in  the  end 
triumph  over  and  succeed  linite  thought. 

Thus  ends  the  beautiful  Indian  Edda,  this  race  requiem,  our 
great  American  Epic. 


i 

I 
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B.  A.  and  B.  S. 

PLAVEL  8.  THOMA8,  M.  D.,  HANSON,  MASS. 

For  many  years  all  college  graduates  received  one  and  the 
same  degree,  viz :  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  holder  of  this 
degree  was  universally  admitted  to  be  a  liberally  educated  man. 
All  others  were  not  liberally  educated.  Even  if  a  man  knew  as 
much  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  could  scarcely  rank  as  a  liberally 
educated  man,  l>ecause  he  had  not  taken  a  four  years’  course  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  because  he  did  not  hold  a  diploma  empower¬ 
ing  him  to  write  those  mystical  letters  —  B.  A.  —  after  his  name. 
Franklin  was  a  great  man,  but  it  was  a  kind  of  shoddy  greatness. 
He  had  no  right  to  be  great.  He  had  not  attained  great- 
ne.ss  in  the  proper  way.  The  fact  that  he  was  great  was  an 
outrage  upon  the  theoretical  system  of  making  great  men. 
The  theory  was  that  no  man  could  become  eminent  as  a 
scholar  without  first  getting  the  knowledge  and  discipline  which 
was  supposed  to  go  with  a  B.  A.  degree.  As  some  can  not 
respect  a  man,  no  matter  how  eminent,  who  has  not  so-called 
“  blue  blood,”  so  college  men  have  always  found  it  hard  work 
to  respect  and  give  rank  to  a  man  who  has  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 


This  is  from  ars,  artis,  meaning  skill  in  joining ;  it  evidently 
refers  to  the  carpenter’s  or  furniture  inaker’s  trade.  Art  is 
applied  to  trades  or  vocations  whicli  are  dependent  on  manual 
skill. 

Painting  is  an  ai  t  and  sculpture  is  an  art,  because  they  are 
dependent  upon  an  educated  and  skillful  hand. 

I  know  that  tlie  ancients  used  the  term  arts  to  include  all 
knowledge.  They  divided  it  as  follows:  The  servile  arts  —  the 
employment  of  slaves;  fine  arts  —  painting,  music,  sculpture;  the 
mechanical  arts.  Now  these  may  very  properly  be  called  arts. 
Arithmetic,  grammar,  etc.,  were  called  the  liberal  arts,  because 
they  could  be  pursued  by  freemen  only.  They  were  called  arts. 
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not  because  they  really  were  arts,  but  because  it  was  convenient 
to  call  them  so  in  making  up  this  schedule  of  all  work  and 
knowledge. 


SCI  ENX'K. 

This  is  from  scio  —  to  know.  Science  means  knowledge.  Says 
Karslake,  “In  science,  acimm  ut  sciamm ;  in  art  sehnii)!  ut  prodw- 
amus.  Science  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  art  for  the 
sake  of  production ;  and  hence,  science  is  more  concerned  with 
the  higher  trades  (professions),  art  with  the  lower.” 

I  claim  that  B.  S.  is  a  much  more  appropriate  degree  for  our  col- 
lege  graduates  than  B.  A.  The  foregoing  statements  will  show 
some  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 

As  the  sciences  were  developed,  people  began  to  see  tliat  these 
were  of  equal  importance  with  the  ancient  classics,  and  al)out  the 
same  time  there  sprang  up  a  desire  to  study  the  modern  languages 
and  literatures.  To  meet  this  demand,  new  courses  —  with  a  new 
degree,  B.  S.,  were  laid  out. 

The  first  degree  of  B.  S.  was  conferred  by  Harvard  in  1851. 
Since  then  it  has  rapidly  gained  in  favor,  standing  and  strength. 
While  but  a  few  decades  ago  all  graduates  received  B.  A.,  now 
but  a  small  part  of  them  receive  this  degree.  At  Harvard  where 
it  had  its  birth,  it  has  had  its  slowest  growth.  At  Harvard,  B.  A. 
has  been  the  degree  to  work  for.  A  B.  S.  was  scarcely  looked 
upon  as  a  liberally  educated  man. 

B.  S.  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  an  old  institution.  It  was 
crushed  under  a  load  of  traditions  and  prejudices.  In  the  new 
institutions,  it  at  once  took  the  lead.  In  many  of  them  ljut  few 
take  B.  A.  One  thing  that  has  held  B.  S.  back  is,  tliat  it  has 
been  considered  much  less  valuable  than  B.  A. 

d'he  fact  that  B.  A.  has  been  conferred  upon  graduates  and 
held  by  eminent  scholars  since  1200  A.  1).,  gives  it  a  value  that 
a  new  degree  can  not  at  once  gain,  even  if  more  api)ropriate. 
Tlie  fact  that  the  student’s  father  took  the  classical  course  and 
B.  A.,  frequently  lead  the  son  to  follow  —  without  giving  the 
matter  thought  —  in  his  father’s  footsteps.  Tlie  change  in  the 
curriculum  has  greatly  helped  to  change  the  degree. 

Now  as  to  the  real  value  of  tlie  two  degrees :  B.  S.  stands  for 
a  course  of  four  years.  In  Kngland  and  .some  colleges  in  America, 
B.  A.  is  conferred  in  three  years. 
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I  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  averaji^e  entrance  examination  to 
a  B.  A.  course  is  more  difficult  than  that  admitting  to  the  average 
B.  S.  course.  But  is  not  the  course  enough  harder  and  longer 
to  more  than  make  this  up?  President  Eliot  says:  “  As  a  rule 
there  is  more  of  a  spirit  of  hard  work  in  the  scientific  courses 
than  in  the  college  department.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 

waste  of  time  in  sports,  social  enjoyments  and  desultory  reading 
is,  hy  custom  tolerated  more  in  colleges,  .  .  .  for  nolx)dy 

doubts  that  at  present  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  he 
obtained  in  Harvard  College,  or  in  any  other  American,  English 
or  Scotch  college  or  university,  by  any  young  man  of  moderate 
parts,  with  a  small  expenditure  of  force  during  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  each  of  the  years  of  nominal  residence.”  If  I  understand 
this,  it  means  that  any  ordinary  student  could  win  B.  A.  in  two 
yeai's  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so.  These  statements  by  the 
highest  authority  make  it  seem  as  if  B.  S.  was  not  only  as  valua¬ 
ble  as  B.  A.,  but  even  more  valuable. 

For  nearly  forty  years  B.  S.  tried  to  take  root  and  grow  at 
Harvard,  but  it  was  scarcely  able  to  maititain  life.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  was  cold,  it  was  not  congenial.  B.  S.  was  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  weed  which  might  draw  the  nourishment  which  they 
wished  for  B.  A.  But  at  last  its  tap-root  has  reached  rich,  moist 
soil.  In  the  scientific  school  in  188fi  there  were  fourteen  stu¬ 
dents  ;  and  in  189d  there  were  280.  If  B.  S.  is  given  a  fair 
chance  it  will  rai)idly  gain  on  B.  A. 

Fo-day  there  is  nothing  special,  sacred  or  exclusive  about  the 
B.  A.  course  that  would  make  B.  A.  more  high-toneil  or  aristo¬ 
cratic  than  B.  8.  They  used  to  claim  that  the  classical  coui’sc 
made  it  so.  But  now  B.  A.  is  conferred  upon  the  completion  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  a  course. 

I  see  no  leason  why  two  students  can  not  take  exactly  the  same 
course  and  one  graduate  as  B.  A.  and  one  as  B.  S.  C'ertainly,  the 
B.  A.  course  in  some  colleges  is  like  the  B.  8.  course  in  others. 
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EDITORIAL. 

OUK  readers  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  of  Herbar- 
tianisni  by  Doctor  Harris.  No  man,  as  it  seems  to  us,  so 
thoroughly  understands  Herbart  and  all  (ierniau  philosophical  and 
pedagogical  thought.  In  his  contention  with  President  Detiarmo,  as 
with  Superintendent  (Jilbert,  our  sympathy  is  almost  wholly  with  the 
Commissioner.  He  presents  in  a  clear,  forcible,  logical  way  the  ethical 
|)Ositions  which  we  hold  and  are  ready  to  defend.  Hut,  after  he  has 
spoken,  we  do  not  deem  that  necessary.  However,  we  wish  Kouoation 
to  be  an  arena  for  the  broadest  and  fullest  presentation  of  important 
educational  topics.  We  will,  therefore,  hold  the  columns  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  open  to  any  man  who  has  something  fresh  to  offer  whether  we  per¬ 
sonally  agree  with  his  views  or  not. 

During  the  past  month  the  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  a 
decision  sustaining  that  of  Judge  Truax,  in  the  contest  over  the 
will  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Fayerweather  of  New  York,  setting  aside  the 
«leed  of  gift  by  which  the  trustees  under  the  will  gave  the  residue  of 
the  estate  to  certain  colleges  and  hospitals. 

“  In  the  ninth  clause  of  the  will,  Mr.  Fayerweather  left  82,150,000 
to  tw’enty  different  colleges,  and  in  the  tenth  clause  he  left  the  residue 
of  his  estate  which  amounted  to  alaiut  8.‘I,000,0()0  to  the  same  colleges 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  clause,  share  and  share  alike.  In  a  codicil  of 
the  will,  however,  the  testator  changed  this  residuary  bequest  leaving 
the  residue  absolutely  to  the  trustees.  A  contest  was  begun  on  the 
ground  that  this  absolute  bequest  was  illegal,  and  thereupon  the  trustees 
made  a  deed  of  gift  in  which  they  announced  that  they  had  distributed 
the  residue  U  certain  colleges  and  hospitals.  The  trustees  of  Amherst, 
Dartmouth,  Hamilton,  University  of  Ko<*hester,  and  Williams  colleges 
thereupon  contested  the  validity  of  the  deed  and  Judge  Truax  set  it 
aside,  holding  that  the  residue  should  be  distributed  to  the  twenty  col¬ 
leges  under  the  tenth  clause  as  if  the  codicil  had  not  existed.  This  is 
the  opinion  that  is  upheld  by  the  general  term.  The  colleges  mentioned 
above,  who  contested  were  not  given  any  of  the  residue  in  the  deed  of 
gift.”  Under  this  decision,  however,  they  will  receive,  we  understand, 
something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
costly  litigation  involved  in  this  case  emi)hasizes  anew  the  wisdom  of 
those  generous  givers  who  have  personally  sui)ervised  their  benefactions 
in  their  own  lifetime. 
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The  elaborate  address  of  Supt.  T.  M.  Halliet  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
before  the  State  Convention  of  Teachers,  on  the  economic,  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  value  of  manual  training  in  common  schools,  deserves 
a  careful  study  as  the  deliverance  of  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  department  of  instruction  in  the  country.  We  have 
nowhere  seen  the  imj)ortant  fact  more  clearly  brought  out — that 
manual  training  in  schools  is  there  for  its  education  and  not  merely 
industrial  value.  The  changing  our  common  school  to  a  trade  school, 
where  children  are  trained  with  a  special  view'  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  is  not  what  we  are  after,  but  rather  that  discipline  of  the 
physical  faculty  which  tells  directly  on  mental  habits  and  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  leaves  to  the  future  specialist  the  work  of  developing  mechanical 
skill  wherever  the  talent  and  disposition  for  it  may  exist.  With  the 
philosophy  of  the  paper,  which  skirts  with  alarming  frequency  the 
precipice  of  materialism,  we  have,  at  present,  no  special  desire  for  con¬ 
troversy.  But  we  find  the  astute  professor,  like  all  the  out-and-out 
advocates  of  manual  training,  disposed  to  draw  on  his  imagination, 
now  and  then,  for  results.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  skilled  workmen  of  this 
or  any  country  are  especially  distinguished  above  other  classes  of  men 
for  the  accuracy,  soundness,  sobriety  and  value  of  their  mental  judg¬ 
ments,  anywhere  outside  the  limit  of  their  own  trade  and  profession? 
Is  it  not  rather,  just  among  these  classes  that  we  look  to-day  for  social, 
religious  and  political  theories,  which,  carried  to  their  logical  con¬ 
clusion,  would  resolve  society  back  to  its  old  seesaw  of  alternating 
despotism  and  anarchy?  And,  while  we  do  not  (piestion  the  groat 
moral  value  of  industry  and  the  patient  discipline  of  skilled  hand-work, 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  general 
habits  either  of  thought  or  life  among  the  operative  and  mechanical 
classes  for  advanced  moral  ideals,  a  more  scrupulous  honesty,  or  a 
loftier  and  more  humane  dealing  with  each  other  or  with  their  fellow- 
men.  And,  if,  as  the  Professor  hints,  our  ordinary  school  life  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  generation  of  incompetents,  how  does  it  happen  that  states 
like  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  which  have  the  most 
of  this  thing,  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  the  leaders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  invention,  the  development  of  skilled  industries  and  all  the  results 
that  are  predicted  as  the  special  fruition  of  hand-work  in  the  schools  of 
to-day?  If  the  physical  structure,  the  sj)inal  cord  and  the  brain  storage 
cells  are  the  chief  factor  in  the  creation  of  the  mental  and  moral  life  of 
man,  of  course  the  logic  is  irresistible  that  the  highway  to  mental  and 
moral  perfection  is  the  fit  training  of  the  body.  But  if,  as  the  highest 
thinking  and  living  of  the  race  has  so  far  demonstrated,  the  soul  itself 
is  the  great  master  mechanic  of  the  world  that  fashions  the  body  and, 
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through  its  mental  and  moral  ideals,  consecrates  the  hand,  exalts  labor 
from  drudgery,  and  gives  to  the  whole  industrial  region  the  moral  law 
of  service  and  sacrifice,  without  which  work  and  business  are  only 
another  name  for  brutal  selfishness  and  eternal  war,  then  we  must  still 
go  on  educating  the  child  from  the  mental  and  spiritual  downward. 
Instead  of  from  the  physiological  upward. 


WE  remember  a  visit,  several  years  ago,  by  a  distinguished 
Englishman,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  informed  us  that  the 
thing  he  most  desired  to  see  was  the  Common  School  Metluxl  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  English  language  to  children  of  foreign  parentage.  We  took 
him  to  a  school-room  full  of  little  German  boys  and  girls,  none  of 
whom  had  been  a  year  in  the  country.  He  sat  there,  a  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  spectator,  through  an  entire  session,  marking  every  step  of  the 
process  by  which,  through  a  combination  of  the  word,  sentence,  phonic 
and  object  methods,  these  children  were  taught  a  more  accurate  English 
pronunciation  than  we  remember  to  have  heard  during  half  a  dozen 
visits  to  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament.  Our  own  interest  was 
div’ided  lietween  a  new  study  of  this  familiar  school  work  and  the 
observation  of  the  intense  interest,  patient  study  and  frequent  wise 
remarks  of  this  man;  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  an  educator  and  a  states¬ 
man,  thus  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  little  child  and  his  teacher.  He, 
certainly,  appreciated  what  so  many  of  our  own  college-bred  young 
men  and  women,  preparing  for  the  great  office  of  instructor  —  so  often 
fail  to  apprehend  —  the  fact  that  the  ])lace  to  study  educational  meth- 
o<ls  and  results  is  where  the  most  vital  educational  work  is  going  on. 
We  have  no  disimsition  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  study  of  a  peda¬ 
gogic  science  and  philosophy  in  the  great  schools  of  hnirope,  from 
which,  every  year,  some  brilliant  j’oung  American  returns  to  us,  brist¬ 
ling  with  acrid  criticism  of  home  ways,  assured  that  the  comprehensive 
theory  of  his  favorite  professor  is  the  cure-all  for  our  national  defects 
in  school  culture,  which  account  for  the  semi-barbarisms  of  our  crude 
attempts  at  civilization.  But,  if  after  the  example  of  young  Henry 
Barnard,  sixty  years  ago,  he  would  take  a  turn  of  a  year  in  teaching  a 
country  school,  and  another  in  observing  the  best  home  work  in  his  own 
country,  he  would  find  out  his  own  need  and  know  better  what  to  seek 
abroad  and  to  what  extent  the  elaborate  theory  of  his  professor  could 
l)e  applied  at  home,  if  indeed,  anywhere  this  side  of  cloud  land. 
To-day  the  most  interesting  school-work  in  Christendom  is  going  on  in 
every  large  Northern  citj’,  where  nndtitudes  of  children  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  republican  civilization  through  the  gateway  of  the  glorious 
English  language ;  itself  almost  the  synonym  of  human  progress. 
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And,  through  the  entire  South,  au  even  more  interesting  and  radical 
process  can  be  studied  in  a  thousand  school-rooms,  where  the  first  gen¬ 
eration  of  a  race  whose  history  is  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past  is 
being  trained  to  the  method  of  gathering  knowledge  from  books,  and 
first  introduced  to  the  wonderful  life  that  lies  outside  the  little  realm  of 
the  Freedman’s  home.  There  is,  just  now,  no  such  place  in  the  wide 
world  for  the  profitable  study  of  the  most  vital  facts  in  child-nature  and 
the  most  skillful  methods  of  handling  children  of  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions,  as  within  the  four  walls  of  the  American  common  schoolhousc. 


IS  EDUCATION  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT  FREEDOM 
OF  THE  WILL? 

WM.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

To  THK  Editor  of  “  Edi  cation  ”  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  note  with  some  disappointment,  that  Doctor  DeGarmo 
in  your  December  number  develops  and  explains  his  fatalistic  theoiy  of 
the  will,  holding  that  the  will  can  not  originate  actions  and  mollify  its 
environment  independently  of  any  stream  of  causation  passing  through 
it.  lie  defends  this  theory  by  asserting  that  every  great  university  in 
the  laud  is  “  teaching  psychology  without  the  Psyche.  ”  That  is  to 
say,  psychology  without  a  soul  as  an  independent,  free  and  immortal 
l)eiug.  Psychology,  he  intimates,  is  not  conversant  any  longer  with 
independent  self-active  beings  capable  of  originating.  He  says  in  this 
connection,  that  Professor  James  of  Harvard,  “  ariid  a  host  of  others, 
are  trying  ....  to  study  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  with¬ 
out  metaphysical  presuppositions  as  to  its  entity.”  It  is  evident 
enough  that  he  has  not  read  the  very  important  address  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  James,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Psychological  Society  in  Princeton, 
last  winter,  and  to  this  1  must  refer  him  for  information  as  to  what 
Professor  James  thinks  regarding  psychology  without  metaphysical  pre¬ 
suppositions.  Professor  James  claims  to  have  refuted  in  a  thorough 
manner,  by  reductio  absurdam,  the  notion  that  psychology  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  without  metaphysical  presuppositions.  To  all  persons  who  have 
any  rational  insight  into  the  old  psychology,  such  au  attempt  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  repudiates  would  have  been  absurd  from  the  beginning. 
'I’he  three  activities  with  which  psychology  proper  has  to  deal  are 
volitions,  ideas  and  feelings.  These  are  all  perceived  by  introspection, 
and  are  not  matters  of  objective  observation  such  as  brain,  neiwe  cells, 
muscles,  bones,  and  other  objects  which  anatomy  and  physiology  treat 
of.  No  amount  of  external  observation,  of  course,  can  perceive  either 
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will  or  intellect  or  feeling  as  an  object  of  the  senses.  It  can  only  infer 
it  from  certain  changes  or  modifications  going  on  in  the  i)hysical  organ¬ 
ism.  And  here  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
external  observation  relates  to  objects  which  are  in  a  state  of  interaction 
with  their  environment  and  whose  conditions  and  states  are  to  be 
explained  through  some  influence  derived  from  outside  of  them. 
Whereas,  intellect,  will  and  feeling  are  all  forms  of  self-determination 
or  self-activity,  each  of  them  relating  to  a  self  and  absurd  and  incon¬ 
ceivable  if  taken  apart  from  a  self  or  object.  Klectricity  (which 
Doctor  Detiarmo  instances  as  an  object  of  science  whose  manifesta¬ 
tions  can  be  studied  without  metaphysical  presuppositions)  does  not 
presup|K)se  a  subject  or  self  to  exp'ain  its  activities.  We  can  always 
reduce  its  results  to  the  chain  of  causation.  It  belongs  to  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  mere  impersonal  forces.  Hut  a  feeling  implies  snbjectivity, 
something  that  makes  itself  its  own  object,  something,  therefore,  which 
is  a  self.  So  it  is  too,  with  ideas.  'I'here  must  be  an  ego  as  subject 
perceiving,  and  general  forms  or  activities  of  the  same  self  ai)])earing 
as  object,  in  order  to  have  an  idea.  And  it  is  of  course  absurd  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  can  be  a  volition  without  an  ego  that  wills.  All  these 
psychical  activities  are  therefore  relative  to  a  self,  and  self-activity  is 
the  form  of  every  one  of  them.  These  are  also,  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
previous  article,  all  of  them  transcendental,  that  is  to  say,  they  all 
originate  new  niotlifications  or  phases  of  being  and  are  not  links  in  a 
chain  of  causality. 

Hut  Doctor  DeGarmo  here  takes  his  stand  and  declares  that  there  can 
be  no  education  if  there  is  a  transcendental  free  will.  He  has  said  this 
before,  but  I  was  bound  to  believe  that  it  was  by  inadvertence  or 
thoughtlessness.  For  it  ought  to  l)e  evident  that  there  can  be  no  edu¬ 
cation  unless  the  soul  is  self-active  and  capable  of  resisting  streams  of 
causation  which  come  to  it  from  outside.  It  must  be  capable  of  mak¬ 
ing  modifications  which  it  feels  and  knows  to  l>e  its  own.  The  sense 
of  resjxjnsibility  arises  with  this  consciousness  that  one  can  originate 
new  chains  of  causal  action  by  modifying  old  chains. 

Does  not  education  in  every  instance  appeal  to  the  self-activity  of 
the  child,  to  his  transcendental  freedom,  to  his  ability  to  modify  him¬ 
self  and  his  surroundings?  If  the  child  is  only  a  drop  in  the  stream  of 
causation,  what  individual  appeal  can  be  addressed  to  him? 

Doctor  DetJarmo  in  support  of  his  fatalistic  theory,  alludes  to  the 
“  force  of  public  opinion  in  determining  the  volitions  of  men,”  and 
refers  to  that  other  fatalist,  (^uetelet,  who  discovered  uniformities  in 
men’s  actions  and  inferred  uniform  physical  laws  to  account  for  the 
same.  “  'I'lie  same  statistician  proved  also  that  ....  crimes 
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committed  show  a  maiwellous  constancy  in  nmnlKM’,  character  and  dis- 
triluition  with  rejiard  to  age  and  sex.”  I  think  it  would  be  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  a  person  who  supposed  that  uniformities  in 
human  life  presupposed  ph^’sical  causes  would  not  admit  the  existence 
of  moral  philosophy  or  immoral  philosophy.  He  would  possess  only 
an  unmoral  philosophy.  And  this  we  must  admit  is  the  case  with  Her- 
hart,  and  with  those  followers  who  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to  set  aside 
the  transcendental  will,  or  the  will  as  capable  of  originating  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  chain  of  causation  and  thus  becoming  itself  responsible  for 
its  deeds.  'I'o  the  ethical  student  well  grounded  in  Aristotle’s  ethics, 
or,  in  default  of  Aristotle’s  ethics,  well  grounded  in  Kantian  ethics,  the 
distinction  between  etlicient  causes  and  final  causes,  or  between  physical 
necessity  and  moral  motives,  is  well  understood.  You  can  predict 
uniformity  in  the  action  of  your  neighbors,  not  because  of  physical 
necessity,  but  because  of  freedom  to  act  reasonably.  All  the  people  of 
a  city  nuDj  refrain  from  eating  breakfast  through  the  action  of  freewill, 
but  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  substantially  all  of  the  people  will  eat 
breakfast  because  they  are  free  to  follow  what  they  think  to  be  reasona¬ 
ble.  So  the  doctrine  of  foreknowledge  as  it  is  found  in  Calvinism,  does 
not  necessarily  presuppose  physical  constraint  or  necessity,  because 
prediction  can  be  based  just  as  well  upon  freedom  as  u{)on  mechanical 
necessity. 

Doctor  DeGarmo  says  that  the  conception  of  will  as  a  free  cause, 
“ignores  heredity  as  a  factor  in  mental  life  and  forgets  that  we  have 
many  institutions  for  idiots.”  Here  again  he  has  missed  the  point. 
The  theory  of  freedom  does  not  ignore  heredity,  but  it  refuses  to  believe 
that  hereility  is  omnipotent.  It  holds  that  the  free  self  is  responsible 
to  accept  or  reject  the  suggestions  of  heredity.  And  all  of  the  laws  of 
all  civilized  states  hold  too,  that  the  citizen  is  responsible  for  his  deed. 
No  matter  how’  much  his  ancestral  proclivities  may  be  towards  thieving 
or  murdering.  A  transcendent  will  can  set  aside  heredity  just  as  it  can 
set  aside  any  other  factor  in  the  chain  of  causality  which  it  finds  in  its 
environment.  Were  it  not  for  this  it  would  be  foolish  to  found  institu¬ 
tions  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children.  For  the  education  of 
feeble-minded  children  begins  with  training  the  children  into  the  use  of 
the  will  to  inhibit  the  course  of  nature  and  to  inhibit  the  passive  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  stream  of  sensation  and  caprice.  When  a  child  can  will  to 
hold  on  to  the  nnigs  of  a  ladder  and  support  his  weight,  he  has  begun 
to  interfere  with  and  break  up  his  passive  life.  Were  the  will  not 
capable  of  originating  by  an  impulse  from  the  self  a  new  course  of 
action,  education  of  the  feeble-minded,  yes,  education  of  all  living 
beings  would  be  impossible. 
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Doctor  DeGanno  lays  great  stress  on  what  he  calls  the  evolution  of 
the  free  will.  He  thinks  that  transcendental  freedom  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  I  am  disappointed  with  his  attitude  on 
this  point.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  evolution  conceived  as  a 
mere  mechanical  process  and  as  a  theory  that  proposes  to  do  away  with 
self-activity  in  all  shapes  and  substitute  mechanical  aggregation  or  acci¬ 
dental  combinations  for  thoughts  and  deeds  and  love,  as  we  have  under¬ 
stood  these  personal  attributes.  And  1  hasten  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  Darwin,  Wallace  and  Spencer  against  such  a  dreadful  theory  of 
evolution.  A  truer  statement  of  the  modern  theory  of  evolution  makes 
progressive  development  due  to  elTorts  on  the  part  of  animals  and 
plants  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment.  That  which  can  use 
its  organs  with  most  success  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions  survives. 
'I'hat  which  can  conquer  and  overcome  obstacles  by  greater  will  power 
and  greater  cunning  or  knowledge  proves  itself  to  be  the  “  fittest.” 
Hence  the  evolution  theory  itself  is  a  demonstration  of  transcendental 
freedom  as  the  cause  of  all  progress  in  the  realms  of  life. 

But  we  must  note  here  that  transcendental  freedom  as  explained  by 
Doctor  DeGanno  in  the  latter  part  of  his  article,  is  a  curious  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  Kantian  and  Aristotelian  doctrines  of  freedom.  His 
own  notion  of  transcendental  freedom  —  not  Kant’s  —  is  a  metaphysical 
notion  having  no  counterpart  in  the  world  of  reality,  for  he  says  that  it 
is  “not  moral  for  it  has  no  content.”  Transcendental  will  simply 
means  according  to  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
and  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Kant,  a  will  which  can  originate 
modifications  in  its  environment  and  therefore  set  aside  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  stream  of  causation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  This  only 
is  moral,  because  only  a  self-active  being  can  be  called  moral.  To  act 
morally  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  contradict  self-activity.  For 
this  reason  moral  motives  are  derived  from  the  form  of  the  eyo  itself 
and  not  from  the  form  of  bodies  outside  of  itself.  The  moral  is  the 
form  of  freedom.  The  immoral  self  contradicts  by  its  deeds  its  own 
rational  nature  and  contributes  to  destroy  all  self-activity. 

This  communication  of  Doctor  Detiarmo  confirms  explicitly  the  criti¬ 
cisms  I  have  made  upon  the  Herbartian  theory,  namely,  that  it  talks  of 
moral  education  meaning  by  it  the  construction  of  an  environment  of 
interest  which  shall  mechanically  constrain  the  pupil  by  a  sort  of  mech¬ 
anism  of  ideas,  forming  thus  au  unmoral  system  of  education.  It 
illustrates,  too,  what  I  have  said  regarding  the  danger  of  accepting  a 
system  of  pedagogy  from  a  philosopher  who  teaches  an  unsound  psy¬ 
chology,  above  all,  from  one  who  omits  the  pride  and  glory  of  human 
nature,  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  independence  of  the  ego,  from 
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consideration.  It  sliows  that  the  specious  doctrine  of  interest  would 
be  unsafe  in  tlie  hands  of  an  Herbartian  psychologist,  because  he  w^ould 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  ignore  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
child  and  be  content  with  setting  the  child  in  an  environment  of  well- 
behaved  examples.  He  would  be  content  with  what  is  called  a  “  flower¬ 
pot  education,”  and  would  above  all  things  miss  the  education  that 
comes  from  heroism  and  the  highest  moral  reaction  against  environ¬ 
ment.  Yes,  the  tendency  of  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  interest  is  to 
treat  the  human  being  as  though  he  were  a  link  in  a  chain  of  causal 
activity  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  self-adaptation. 

I  appeal  to  the  well-known  candor  of  Doctor  DeGarmo,  and  beg  him 
to  reconsider  his  doctrine  regarding  the  possibility  of  educating  beings 
that  have  no  transcendental  freedom. 

December  6*,  1805. 


A  rSW  CORRECTIONS. 

COL.  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  ENGLEWOOD,  ILL. 

Kditor  of  Kducatiox  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  the  three  excellent  articles  upon  “Concentration” 
which  appeared  in  your  November  number,  —  1  refer  to  the  articles  by 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  C.  11.  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Shott  of  Carthage,  Ill.,  there  are  some  mistakes,  which  you  will 
jdease  allow  me  to  correct. 

On  page  132,  Doctor  Harris  says:  “A  minor  error  consists  in 
jiushing  forward  the  study  of  organic  nature  and  holding  back  the 
study  of  inorganic  nature.”  If  Doctor  Harris  will  examine  our  course 
of  study  upon  geography  and  science  more  closely,  he  will  see  that  we 
give  the  study  of  inorganic  nature  a  very  large  place,  indeed,  equal  to 
that  of  organic  nature.  He  also  says:  “Mathematics  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  mathematics  to  inorganic  nature  are  decidedly  kept  back.” 
By  examining  the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  he  could  easily  correct 
this  mistake. 

On  the  same  page,  132,  Doctor  Harris  further  says: 

“  nature  is  made  the  fundamental  unity  of  all  human  knowledge  and 
human  nature,  with  its  literature,  its  history,  its  grammar,  is  made  an 
outcome  of  mere  nature.  Botany,  zoology  and  mineralogy  are  made 
the  fundamental  basis  for  the  study  of  man  as  well  as  for  the  earth.” 

Superintendent  Gilbert  says,  page  156:  “Colonel  Parker  has,  of 
course,  a  scheme  of  his  own.  He  believes  in  close  concentration.  His 
center  is  science.  He  has  a  sort  of  symposium  of  all  the  sciences 
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expressing  the  child’s  various  relations  to  the  material  world.  History 
and  literature  he  brings  in  as  adjuncts  to  science.” 

On  page  1 04,  Professor  Shott  says:  “Natural  science  for  itself, 
the  other  subjects  for  the  sake  of  natural  science.  The  instinctive 
impulses  of  the  child  to  examine  nature  must  be  good,  hence  the  direc¬ 
tion  is  indicated  and  the  goal  need  not  concern  us.” 

The  fact  is,  that  neither  Professor  .lackman  nor  myself,  in  any  way, 
by  course  of  study,  by  essays,  by  teaching,  or  b}’  public  utterances, 
have  ever  claimed  that  natural  science  is  the  center  of  our  u'ork.  In 
fact,  w'e  have  wdiolly  disclaimed  it.  We  have  urged  that  the  child  is 
the  center  of  all  education.  It  is  true,  Professor  .Jackman  has  done 
some  very  excellent  w'ork  in  giving  natural  science  some  place  in  the 
school  curriculum.  History  and  literature  have  an  ecpial  place  in  our 
course  of  study  and  also  in  our  teaching.  Certainly  these  eminent 
gentlemen  would  by  no  means  make  such  mistakes  intentionally.  I 
beg  leave  to  quote  from  “  Talks  on  Pedagogics,”  page  38.‘J :  “  I  have 

thus  briefly  summarized  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  theory  of  con¬ 
centration.  The  center  of  all  movement  in  education  is  the  child." 
Again,  from  page  .380  :  “  A  still  more  diflicult  and  everlasting  prob¬ 

lem  is  the  arrangement  of  material  for  adaptation  to  steps  and  stages 
of  human  growth.  An  ideal  course  of  study  is  a  thing  of  the  future, 
to  be  approached  by  continual  adaptations  to  changing  circumstances. 
What  material  is  best  adapted  :  Shall  we  find  it  in  this  subject,  or  in 
that?  For  instance,  is  elementary  science  or  history  preferable? 
What  shall  decide?  What  lies  nearest  the  child?  What  does  he  love 
best?  What  does  him  the  most  good?  We  will  all  agree  to  the  power¬ 
ful  influence  of  nature  upon  the  child,  of  earth  and  air  and  water,  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Shall  that  which  is  already  so  well  begun  con¬ 
tinue?  Human  life  has  just  as  strong  an  influence,  perhaps  a  stronger 
affective  power  than  Nature ;  shall  w'e  choose  human  life,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  history,  for  the  initial  steps?  Nature  acts  upon  the  child’s 
soul  with  irresistible  power ;  earth,  air  and  water  sing  in  his  ears  their 
songs  of  sw'eetness  and  beauty ;  plant  life  entrances  him  with  color  and 
change :  animal  life  enters  into  his  being ;  the  child  is  as  near  the  brute 
as  he  is  to  man.  Shall  the  child  study  nature? 

“There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  (piestions :  Continue  that 
which  is  begun,  and  continue  it  by  such  measures  and  such  means  as 
are  directly  and  essentially  adapted  to  the  harmonious  growth  of  body, 
mind  and  soul.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  W.  Parker. 

December  13,  1895. 
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TROF.  WILBUR  S.  JACKMAN, 

Cook  County  Sonnal  School,  Chicago,  III. 

IN  the  November  issue  of  Edi^cation,  a  series  of  articles  ajipears 
which  proves  to  be  a  veritable  symposium  of  error  respecting  my 
views  on  the  subject  of  correlation.  The  misrepresentation  not  only 
of  myself,  but  also  of  the  work  in  Nature  Study  as  attempted  in  the 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  is  so  complete  that  a  definite  statement 
uj)on  the  point  at  issue  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  Doctor 
Harris  says  that  a  “  minor  error”  on  our  part  lies  in  pushing  the  study 
of  organic,  at  the  expense  of  the  study  of  inorganic  nature.  It  is  not 
a  “minor  error”  on  his  part  to  make  this  criticism;  it  is  a  major 
mistake.  A  glance  at  “  Nature  Study,”  upon  which  our  work  is  based, 
or  through  any  of  the  numerous  outlines  derived  from  it,  or  a  visit  to 
the  school  at  work,  will  show  that  he  is  totally  wrong.  No  effort  is 
made  to  arrange  the  various  subjects  upon  a  time  basis.  Ikit  the  effort 
to  give  the  pu[)ils  some  conception  of  energy  through  the  materials 
found  in  the  domain  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  certainly  as  persistent 
and  earnest  as  it  is  in  the  domain  of  life.  The  study  of  soils,  minerals 
and  rocks  is  associated  with  that  of  plants  very  closely  throughout  the 
year,  'i'he  study  of  inorganic  nature  parallels  the  study  of  organic 
nature,  and  in  the  months  when  life  is  less  conspicuous  the  former 
receives  much  more  attention  than  the  latter. 

Ills  more  serious  criticism,  that  nature  study  is  made  the  center  of 
the  course,  deserves  much  closer  attention.  I  am  deeply  sensible  that 
I  may  misunderstand  what  Doctor  Harris  means  when  he  says  that  in 
our  views,  literature,  grammar,  etc.,  are  the  outcome  of  “mere 
nature.”  If  he  means  by  the  (pioted  phrase  to  exclude  everything  that 
may  be  properly  called  the  social  relations  of  the  individual,  he  is 
wrong.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  practicable  to  organize  a  well- 
balanced  and  natural  course  of  study  by  taking  for  the  organizing 
thought  or  centre  for  that  course  any  .'tiihject  (if  studif.  It  is  doubtless 
partially  due  to  my  opposition  to  the  Herbartian  claim  that  history  can 
and  should  be  made  such  an  organizing  center,  that  I  now  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  specifically  state  that  I  make  no  such  claims  for  Nature  Study. 
That  I  have  ever  made  such  a  claim  is  a  false  assumption  on  the  part 
of  my  critics,  who  seem  to  be  too  busy  to  read  what  I  actually  have 
written  upon  this  subject.  My  conception  is  briefly  this:  the  child 
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with  its  natural  possibilities  of  growth  must  be  taken  as  the  central  or 
organizing  thought  in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  in  a  course  of  study. 
Whatever  the  child  may  be  able  to  acquire  as  education,  it  must  acquire 
it  through  processes  of  growth.  The  growth  is  stimulated  and  directed 
by  the  external  influences  amid  which  it  exists.  It  is  the  chief  business 
of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupil  is  not  shut  up  in  childhood  from 
those  influences  with  which  he  must  necessarily  deal  when  he  becomes 
mature.  On  the  contrary,  the  teacher  should  aim  to  have  the  child 
leani,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  recognize  these  influences,  to  interpret 
them  and  to  estimate  their  relative  importance  to  himself  and  society. 
As  a  result  of  the  child’s  standing  thus  at  the  center  of  many  influ¬ 
ences,  there  are,  very  early,  established  definite,  though  not  fixed,  rela- 
ions  betw’eeu  himself  and  all  the  sources  of  influence  that  bear  upon  him. 

These  relations  are  all  natural  relations,  when  the  individual  main¬ 
tains  himself  in  proper  poise.  That  is,  they  are  determined  by  the 
natural  laws  which  underlie  his  own  nature  and  the  constitution  of 
things  about  him.  Now,  the  individual  who  most  diligently  seeks  to 
find  out  what  all  his  natural  relations  are,  and,  having  found  them,  most 
persistently  maintains  those  relations,  in  the  face  of  tradition,  custom, 
opinion  and  menace  is  the  one  whom,  by  common  consent,  we  stamp  as 
the  highest  character.  One  set  of  these  influences  comes  to  the  child 
from  the  side  of  society ;  his  ow’ii  nature  responds  and  the  formation  of 
definite  relations  begins  between  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  is  the 
function  of  history  to  show  him,  through  its  record  of  what  people  have 
done,  how  these  relations  have  been  regarded  in  the  past  from  which, 
also,  he  derives  rules  for  himself.  Other  influences  also  reach  the  indi¬ 
vidual  which  may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  termed  non-social ;  his 
nature  responds  and  definite  relations  are  established  in  this  direction. 
It  is  the  function  of  science  to  teach  him  what  these  relations  are  and 
how  they  must  be  preseiw’ed  if  he  is  to  most  worthily  maintain  himself 
in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

Philosophically,  the  distinction  of  social  and  non-social  influences, 
giving  rise  to  two  sets  of  relations,  may  be  made.  Pedagogically, 
however,  such  a  distinction  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  is  confusing  and 
detrimental.  For,  then  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  two  sets 
of  relations  are  studied  for  separate  and  different  purposes ;  whereas 
they  are  pursued  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.,  the  proper  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  individual.  The  student  of  history  who  seeks 
to  understand  the  natural  laws  which  determine  the  relations  between 
himself  and  society,  is  no  less  a  student  of  nature  than  the  one  who 
seeks  to  understand  the  natural  laws  which  determine  the  relations 
betw’een  himself  and  the  atmosphere. 
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A  knowledge  of  both  sets  of  relations  is  necessary  if  the  individual 
is  to  realize  his  highest  possibilities.  Nor  is  it  true  that  these  studies 
lie  in  different  moral  planes.  For,  both  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
search  for  law  .  The  desire  of  the  student  to  know  the  law  can  involve 
rationally  l)ut  one  motive,  namely,  to  obey  it  or  to  disobey  it  when  it  is 
known.  This  exercise  of  choice  in  deciding  upon  obedience  or  diso¬ 
bedience  involves  the  moral  function  of  the  mind ;  hence  the  ethical 
character  of  the  two  studies  is  precisely  the  same.  Nor  can  it  be 
argued  that  the  ultimate  results  of  obedience  or  disobedience  are  essen¬ 
tially  different ;  for,  in  both  cases,  the  one  will  result  in  good,  and  the 
other  will  result  in  bad  to  both  the  individual  and  society. 

The  conception,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  science  and  history  are 
a  search  for  natural  law,  each  through  its  own  appropriate  channel, 
correlates  in  the  strongest  and  most  fundamental  way  the  two  subjects 
through  the  common  motive  under  which  they  are  pursued  —  the  highest 
realization  of  human  possibilities.  In  contrast  with  this,  that  concep¬ 
tion  of  correlation  which  merely  seeks  to  tie  the  two  subjects  together 
by  means  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  happily  chosen  catch-words ;  or 
that  conception  which  uses  one  subject  as  the  suggestion  for  the  other 
—  either  one  seems  unphilosophical  and  puerile.  The  courses  of  study 
prepared  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  latter  conceptions  of  correlation 
are  in  many  instances  ingenious  to  the  verge  of  the  grotescpie.  They 
are  not,  however,  without  their  value ;  they  have  emphasized  the  great 
importance  of  presenting  subjects  in  their  proper  relations.  This 
solitary  saving  fact  w'ill  probably  be  sulHcient  to  prevent  these  attempts 
at  correlation  from  going  down  into  our  educational  history  merely  as 
contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

December  2,  ISfl.T. 
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ENGLAND.  - THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR. 

The  excitement  in  England  over  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
in  elementary  schools  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to  parochial  schools, 
is  unabated. 

The  most  important  recent  events  in  the  movement  are  the  confer¬ 
ences  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  deputations  from  the  Established 
Church  and  from  the  Wesleyan.  The  former  was  headed  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  comprised  an  imposing  array  of  church  digni¬ 
taries,  lords,  members  of  Parliament,  etc.  A  memorial  was  submitted 
which  prayed  on  the  one  hand  for  an  increase  of  public  funds  for 
denominational  schools  without  public  control,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
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the  revision  of  School  Board  expenditure  by  some  national  authority. 
This  is  the  echo  of  the  cry  of  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  Boards 
which  clericals  are  raising  all  over  the  realm. 

The  Wesleyan  deputation,  if  less  imposing  in  its  make-up,  was  not 
less  emphatic  and  impressive  in  its  demands.  These  were  first  and 
foremost  for  public  supervision  wherever  public  moneys  are  applied  and 
the  provision  of  non-sectarian  schools  for  the  children  of  non-conform¬ 
ists  in  the  rural  districts  of  England. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  assured  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
deputation  were  not  there  in  hostility  to  the  Church  of  England  schools 
or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  nor  to  suggest  how  very  special  ditli- 
culties  might  be  met  in  any  reconsideration  of  educational  arrangements, 
but  to  press  upon  his  lordship  certain  grave  difficulties  which  existed 
with  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  particular!}’  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  were  of  opinion  that  any  increased  grant  to  denomina¬ 
tional  schools  should  be  accompanied  by  adecjuate  and  representative 
public  management,  and,  of  course,  they  heartily  agreed  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  such  representation  into  their  own  schools.  Such  public 
representation  was  possible  without  destroying  the  denominational 
character  of  any  school.  He  wished  to  impress  on  the  Prime  Minister 
the  fact  that  they  had  at  least  800,000  —  he  believed  the  number  to  be 
at  least  850,000  —  Wesleyan  Methodist  children  in  this  country  who 
were  not  in  their  own  day  schools,  because  they  lived  in  localities  where 
Wesleyan  day  schools  did  not  exist  There  were  upwards  of  10,000 
parishes,  chiefly  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  onl}’  day  school  was 
the  Anglican  school,  although,  as  had  been  stated,  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  children  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  parents  were  in  a  majority. 
In  one  district  in  Lincolnshire,  for  example,  there  were  in  a  certain 
school  180  children,  forty-nine  of  whom  were  Anglicans,  and  131 
Methodists.  That  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Unhappily,  in  present  circumstances,  they  were  in  the 
painful  position  that  their  children  were  by  law  compelled  to  go  to 
schools  where  much  was  taught  them  to  which  their  parents  conscien¬ 
tiously  objected.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  and  Churchmen  were  placed 
in  such  a  position  in  relation,  say,  to  the  Baptists,  he  thought  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  would  soon  find  a  remedy. 

The  present  indications  are  that  the  government  will  adopt  a  tempor¬ 
izing  policy  in  respect  to  the  vexatious  problem. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  is  the 
theme  of  the  hour  in  educational  circles.  The  problems  with  which  it 
deals  are  not  those  that  are  of  paramount  interest  in  this  country,  but 
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they  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  spirit  of  Pmglish  policies. 
The  forces  of  progress  are  there  never  formall}'  marshalled  until  the 
progress  itself  is  well  advanced.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  great  move¬ 
ment  for  the  extension  of  secondary  education.  In  the  chief  municipali¬ 
ties,  the  manufacturing  and  trading  centres,  local  agencies  have  already 
entered  into  the  work.  School  boards,  although  legally  limited  to  ele- 
mentaiy  education,  have  managed  to  extend  their  province  and  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  creating  public  high  schools  for  the 
people.  The  provision  for  technical  instruction  has  been  fostered  on 
every  side  by  the  county  and  borough  councils  which  have  large 
resources  for  the  work  from  the  surplus  of  the  duties  on  spirits  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Overlapping  of  schools,  excess  of  provision  in  one 
section  and  dearth  in  another  are  natural  consequences  of  these  8i)on- 
tanoous  local  efforts.  Meanwhile  the  central  government  has  increased 
the  complications  by  annual  grants  through  various  agencies,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  etc.  The  growth  of 
State  functions  has  not  been  as  the  Commissioners  note,  “  either  continu¬ 
ous  or  coherent ;  it  does  not  represent  a  series  of  logical  or  even  con¬ 
nected  sequences.”  In  short,  the  agencies  which  the  government  has 
supplied  to  the  work  repeat  the  story  of  the  local  agencies,  i.  e.,  inde¬ 
pendent  origin,  isolated  action. 

To  consolidate  all  the  central  agencies  in  a  single  department  or 
ministry  of  education  would  be  comparatively  easy,  the  case  is  far  other¬ 
wise  with  the  local  agencies.  Private  agencies  have  charter  rights  and 
vested  interests  that  cannot  be  set  aside.  There  are,  moreover,  two 
public  agencies  promoting  secondary  education,  i.  e.,  the  school  boards 
which  have  shown  themselves  fully  capable  of  maintaining  high  schools 
in  the  chief  cities,  and  the  count}*  and  county  borough  councils  that 
have  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  from  the  duties  on  spirits.  The  claims 
of  both  these  bodies  were  urged  upon  the  commission,  the  school  boards 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  Liberals  as  a  rule,  the  councils  the  choice  of 
the  Conservatives,  the  Commissioners  met  the  dilemma  with  a  com¬ 
promise  after  the  usual  English  fashion.  They  recommend  the  creation 
of  a  new  local  agent.  Examination  shows  that  outside  of  the  boroughs 
this  plan  really  gives  the  immediate  control  of  public  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  councils,  since  they  would  appoint  directly  sixteen  out  of 
twenty-eight  members  of  the  new  board  and  have  a  voice  as  to  eight 
others.  Moreover  in  addition  to  the  “  beer  money,”  about  82,700,000 
per  annum,  they  may  levy  an  education  tax  not  exceeding  twopence  in 
the  pound.  They  may  create  new  schools  or  subsidize  old  ones. 
Hence,  although  submission  to  their  dicta  will  be  voluntary,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  a  school  to  prosper  without  their  aid. 

In  the  boroughs  where  the  school  boards  are  very  strong,  they  are 
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allowed  the  same  weight  with  the  councils  in  making  up  the  new  agent. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  for  these  districts  is  that  the  borough 
council  and  the  school  board  each  appoint  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  new  authority.  The  remainder  should  be  appointed  one-half  by  the 
Central  authority  or  a  university  college  within  the  borough,  and  one- 
half  by  those  already  chosen.  From  the  tenor  of  the  press  comments, 
it  is  evident  that  this  feature  of  the  Commissioners’  plan  will  be  the 
special  point  of  attack  in  Parliament. 

The  want  of  statistics  as  to  the  actual  number  of  secondary  students  • 
in  England  is  not  fully  supplied  by  this  report.  The  number  of  sec¬ 
ondary  students,  boys  and  girls,  in  seven  selected  counties  is  given  as 
32,092,  or  3.6  per  1000  inhabitants.  If  this  ratio  prevailed  over  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  it  would  give  a  total  of  108,200  secondary  students. 
The  ratio  is  greatly  exceeded  in  London  where  the  number  of  secondary 
students  is  26,179,  or  six  to  1000  inhabitants. 

The  fiflh  volume  of  the  report  is  a  mine  of  information  as  to  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  secondary  education  in  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world.  From  a  comparison  of  the  different  systems,  it 
appears  that  Prussia  has  been  most  successful  in  maintaining  central 
control  without  destroying  the  free  development  of  individual  schools. 
The  “Leaving  Examination”  (Abiturienten  Examen),  is  the  chief 
means  of  insuring  unit}'  and  continuit}'  of  courses.  The  details  of  the 
system  are  fully  explained  in  a  memorandum  by  Professor  M.  Sadler, 
who  derived  the  particulars  from  Dr.  Emil  llausknecht,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  Berlin. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  curriculum  of  a  school  is  determined, 
the  Memorandum  says  :  “  For  each  type  of  secondar}'  school  in  Prus¬ 

sia,  a  general  plan  of  studies  is  laid  down  by  the  State.  But  the  lines 
of  this  general  plan  are  so  wide  as  to  give  to  the  headmaster  of  each 
school  considerable  freedom  in  framing  its  curriculum.  In  this  task  he 
nalurall}'  takes  counsel  with  the  teachers  on  his  staff.  When  the  head¬ 
master  has  thus,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  planned  the  curriculum 
of  his  school  in  full  detail,  his  scheme  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
‘  College  ’  of  Inspectors  for  their  approval.  Every  three  years  the  plan 
of  studies  must  be  reviewed  by  the  headmaster,  and  again  sent  in  for 
the  approval  of  the  College  of  Inspectors  as  before.  If,  in  thus  revising 
his  curriculum,  the  headmaster  proposes  any  considerable  alterations, 
he  must  state  at  length  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  is  also  permitted 
to  append  to  his  own  statement  a  supplementary  report  on  the  i)oints  in 
question  prepared  by  one  of  the  teachers  on  his  staff.  Three  written 
copies  of  this  detailed  i)lan  of  studies  are  preserved,  one  being  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  headmaster,  another  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector,  and 
the  third  being  kept  for  reference  .«n  the  part  of  any  assistant  teacher 
in  the  school  ” 
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In  summing  up  the  detailed  account  of  the  “  Leaving  Examination,” 
Mr.  Sadler  says:  “The  Prussian  Abiturienten  Examen  is  interesting 
alike  in  respect  of  its  methods  and  in  the  privileges  which  it  confers. 
Its  methods  are  carefully  devised  so  as  to  give  to  the  teacher  a  large 
degree  of  freedom  in  framing  the  curriculum  of  his  school,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  a  fair  judgment  of  his  pupils’  abilities.  But  the  whole  effect  of  the 
examination  depends  on  the  fact  that  it  is  attached  to  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  inspection.” 

Complaints  of  an  excess  of  university  educated  men  have  long  been 
rife  in  Prussia ;  more  recently,  fears  have  been  expressed  in  many  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  elementary  schools  are  declining.  Among  the  reasons 
assigned  for  this  deterioration  the  chief  is  the  low  range  of  salaries.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  13.000  schoolmasters  in  receipt  of  less  than 
$200  per  annum.  Part  of  this  is  derived  from  labor  in  the  school,  field 
or  garden.  An  organized  movement  is  being  made  to  raise  the  average 
wage.  The  demand  is  made  for  a  minimum  salary  of  $300  for  all 
regularly  aiipointed  teachers,  and  of  $225  for  probationers.  These 
amounts,  it  is  urged,  should  be  increased  by  periodic  additions  so  as  to 
be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years. 

FRANCE.  - QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

Professors  in  the  normal  schools  of  France  must  pass  a  rigid  examina¬ 
tion  before  securing  appointments.  The  subjects  of  examination  are 
the  same  for  men  and  women,  1.  e.,  literature,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  pln'sics  and  chemistry  ;  peculiar  differ¬ 
ences  are  noticeable  in  the  details.  Literature,  that  is  French  litera¬ 
ture,  leads  in  both  programs  ;  in  those  for  the  men  greater  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  origin  and  development  of  the  language  and  the  earlier  writers  ; 
for  women  the  classical  period  of  the  literature  is  emphasized,  and  the 
rhetorical  and  ethical  elements.  The  historical  program  for  women  deals 
more  with  foreign  countries  ;  that  for  men  goes  a  little  deeper  into  the 
principles  and  causes  of  French  policies.  Mathematics  is  much  more 
extended  in  the  program  for  men  than  in  that  for  women,  and  the  phys¬ 
ics  and  chemistry  assume  larger  experimental  knowledge.  Similar 
differences  are  noticeable  in  the  examinations  for  professorships  in  the 
lyc^es  for  boys  and  girls.  They  remind  us  of  the  very  wide  distinctions 
made  in  the  education  of  the  two  sexes  in  our  sister  republic. 

COURSES  IN  PSYCHO-PHYSICS. 

The  Institute  of  Physiological-Ps3’chology,  founded  at  Paris  in  1891,  • 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  studv  of  hypnotism,  its  clinical,  medical  and 
psychological  applications.  The  courses  of  Doctor  Bcrillon,  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  treatment  of  insanity,  attract  a  large  number  of  students. 
Max  Nordau  appears  in  the  list  of  professors.  A  course  b\’  Doctor 
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Bcrillon  in  the  applications  of  hypnotism  to  the  treatment  of  nervous 
maladies,  and  to  pedagogy*,  is  announced  for  the  present  semester. 

RUSSIA.  - MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

After  long  continued  efforts  and  repeated  experiments  that  came  to 
naught,  medical  instruction  for  women  has  been  put  upon  an  assured 
basis  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  Imperial  edict  establishing  a  medical 
school  for  girls  in  that  city,  boars  date  June  1,  1895.  The  institution 
will  not,  however,  be  in  operation  before  1897.  This  interval  will  be 
occupied  in  preparing  the  buildings  and  equipments,  meanwhile  intend¬ 
ing  students  will  have  time  to  finish  the  required  preliminary  study  in 
Latin.  The  medical  course  will  be  very  thorough,  both  on  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  side  and  the  clinical.  It  is  arranged  for  five  years,  the  last  being 
largely  devoted  to  hospital  practice. 

The  annual  current  expenditure  for  the  school,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  about  63,000  rubles  (approximately,  $50,000).  The  city  itself 
promises  an  annual  subsidy  of  $12,000  beside  the  government  appro¬ 
priation,  and  private  subscriptions  insure  it  a  fund  of  about  $350,000. 
The  Director  will  be  appointed  b3’  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ; 
the  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  in  the  charge  of  an  inspectress 
nominated  by  the  Director.  a.  t.  s 
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Winona,  Minn.,  Dec.  20,  IHO.'). 

To  Deportment  <)fiicers,  Dirertorn  (tnd  State  Monat/ers  of  the  N.  E.  A.  : 

The  Executive  Coniiiiittee  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  aiinouiiee,  before  thi.s  date,  a 
final  decision  refiardin^  the  place  for  the  next  iiieetin<t  of  the  .\ssociation.  to  be 
held  .Inly  J-IO,  ISOO. 

At  a  meeting  helil  Xoveinber  2.‘>d,  lUilTalo  was  selected,  on  condition  that  the 
usual  rates  and  ticket  limitations  .should  lx*  granted  by  the  Trunk  Line  and  rentral 
Traffic  1'a.s.senger  Associations.  The  Central  Traffic  .Association  promptly  voted  to 
accept  all  the  conditions  named.  The  Trunk  Line  .\s,s<H  iatiou,  because  of  certain 
pending  proposals  for  reorganization,  found  that  it  could  not  jiroperly  j)a.ssupouor 
consider  the  reipiest  of  the  Executive  Committee,  previous  to  its  meeting  in  .lanu- 
ary,  IHUti. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the  general  desire  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  some  place  in  the  East,  the  committee,  on  Decemlx'r  14th,  decided  to  delay  final 
action  as  to  the  jdace  of  meeting  until  ,Ian.  2(t,  IHiM!.  This  decision  was  influenced 
by  the  very  general  ami  iiositive  a.ssurances  of  the  leading  Trunk  lines  that  favora¬ 
ble  action  upon  the  ai>plication  of  the  committee  would  be  reached  at  its  .January 
meeting. 

While  the  committee,  therefore,  cannot  officially  declare  Buffalo  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the  Trunk  Line  .\s.sociation  regarding  rates, 
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they  desire  to  announce  tlie  strong  probability  that  tlie  meeting  will  be  held  in  that 
place;  and  to  call  attention,  herewith,  to  the  atlvantages  of  Huflalo  as  a  conven¬ 
tion  city. 

Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  (Jreat  Lakes,  it  is  easily  approached  by  boat  as  well 
as  by  rail.  HutTalo  has  nearly  .‘>r»0,(KM»  peoj)le,  fine  schools  and  churches,  a  resi¬ 
dence  section  that  is  almost  unequalled  for  beauty  and  attr:u*tivene.ss  and  more 
miles  of  asphalt-paved  .streets,  so  agreeable  for  driving  and  bicycling,  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Niagara  Falls  is  but  twenty  miles  away  and  Chautau({ua 
is  in  the  immediaU*  vicinity.  Numerous  excursions  at  greatly  reduced  rates  will  be 
planned  to  mountain  and  seaside  resorts. 

The  invitation  from  HutTalo  is  of  the  most  cordial  nature  and  is  .supported  by  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  the  Merchants’  Kxchange,  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  F.ducation,  the  HutTalo  I’rincipals’  Association,  the  AVoman’s  Teachers’ 
Association,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  School  of  Fedagogy  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo.  'I'his  invitation  is  also  cordially  seconded  by  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  As.sociation,  the  State  Superintendent  of  I’ublic  Instruction,  and  all  the 
leading  educators  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  fifty  hotels  of  Buffalo  have  agreed  to  grant  very  favorable  rates  for  the  best 
accommodations.  Excellent  entertainment  at  boarding  houses  and  private  resi¬ 
dences  will  be  offered  at  very  moderate  prices. 

The  Music  Hall  of  the  city  fundshes  an  ample  auditorium  for  general  sessions, 
and  has  four  other  audience  rooms  under  the  same  roof,  ranging  in  capacity  from 
500  to  1,0<K)  sittings.  <  >ther  halls  of  ample  capacity  are  easily  accessible. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  favoring  the  selection  of  Buffalo  is  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  superior  programs  for  both  the  General  and  l)ei)artment  meetings  and  the 
attendance  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  i)rominent  educators  of  the  country. 

You  will  be  promj)tly  informed  of  the  final  decision.  In  the  meantime  please 
take  such  steps  in  organizing  for  the  next  meeting  as,  in  your  opinion,  the  situation 
will  justify. 

N.  C.  Dorc.iiKKTv, 

Irwix  SiiKCAKo,  PreHident  N.  E.  A. 

Serretitnj  N.  E.  A. 
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To  acconiiiioilHte  readers  who  may  wish  It,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post 
paid  on  the  receipt  of  price,  any  hook  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

We  have  received  the  sumptuous  ami  elegant  volumes.  Harts  I.  and  II.  of  the 
St.  Nk  iioi.as  Magazi.nk  for  1895.  Each  volume  is  a  trea.sure  hou.se  for  young 
people,  containing  things  new  and  old  almost  without  number.  There  are  stories 
of  thrilling  interest,  narratives  of  adventure,  fairy  tales,  historic  and  instructive 
articles,  out-door  papers,  stories  for  girls,  choice  and  elevating  poetry,  etc.  In 
substantial  and  attractive  binding  and  every  jiage  of  fa.scinating  interest  to  young 
people,  we  can  think  of  no  more  ap])ropriate  Christmas  gift  for  boys  and  girls 
than  these  timely  volumes.  New  A'ork  :  The  Century  Co.  Price  in  red  and  gold, 
S2.(M)  per  volume. 

Heath’s  English  Classic  Series  has  bi'cn  enriched  by  the  addition  of  Webster’s 
SrEKcn  ox  Hunker  Hii.i.  .Moxi  mext.  and  Burke’s  Sceech  ox  Concii.iatiox 
WITH  America.  Each  of  the.se  is  edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  A.  J. 
George,  A.  M.  Both  are  handy  books  for  school  use  and  are  models  of  good  edit¬ 
ing. 
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The  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Centikv  Magazine,  covering  the  piist  six  months, 
has  appeared.  An  examination  of  its  pages  shows  that  the  enviable  reimtation  of 
this  choice  jieriodical  has  been  fully  su-stained  in  late  numbers.  This  volume  is  a 
repository  of  biography,  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  art,  essays,  and  timely  articles  and 
discussions.  There  is  much  that  one  needs  in  his  library  for  future  reference. 
Much  of  the  best  recent  thought  in  various  departments  of  human  interest  crystal¬ 
lizes  in  this  magazine  and  finds  a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  bound  volumes. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  illustrations,  not  only  reproductions  of  famous  master¬ 
pieces,  but  also  many  drawings  made  especially  for  this  book  by  French,  English 
and  American  artists.  Bound  in  gilt  cloth,  !HiO  pages.  May  to  October.  New 
York  :  The  Century  Co.  I’rice,  SJ.OO. 

Shokt  Talks  ox  Our  National  Flag,  by  S.  M.  Dick,  l*h.  1).,  is  one  of  those 
inspiring  booklets  that  occjvsionally  api>ear,  timely,  pithy,  brimful  of  suggestions, 
and  directly  to  the  point.  The  author  sets  forth  the  story  of  “  Old  (ilory  ”  in  a 
manner  to  inspire  every  boy  and  girl  and  makes  a  book  that  will  quickly  find  use 
by  all  teachers.  The  “  Talks  ”  should  be  given  to  every  cliiss  of  scholars  in  the 
Union  ;  it  is  a  handbook  of  the  flag.  Chicago  :  Central  School  Supply  House. 

The  Students’  Series  of  English  Chussics  grows  apace  and  in  richness  ;  the  latest 
addition  to  it  being  Shakespeare’s  .Mii)si-.mmkr  Night’s  Dream,  edited  with  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  by  Katherine  J.ee  Bates,  of  \Velle.sley  College.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  hi.story,  sources,  structure  and  treatment  of 
the  yilay.  The  notes  are  somewhat  novel  in  arrangement,  being  under  three  dis¬ 
tinct  heads  :  textual,  grammatical  and  literary.  It  is  one  of  the  best  .school 
editions  of  this  play  that  we  know  of.  Boston  :  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

A  Latin  Grammar,  by  Cliarles  E.  Bennett,  Professor  of  l.,atin  in  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  a  distinct  innovation.  'I'lie  author  believes  that  the  es.sential  facts  of 
Latin  grammar  can  be  put  into  god  pages  and  he  hits  employed  ju.st  that  many 
pages  in  his  book.  The  book  is  an  emphatic  and  grateful  protest  against  the 
voluminous  treati.ses  that  arc  now  to  Im-  found  in  the  schools,  bewildering  and  tor¬ 
turing  the  students  of  this  language.  Everything  neces.sary  is  given,  nothing  of 
note  ha.s  lieen  omitted.  'I'he  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  commendable, 
the  rules  are  concise  and  clear,  and  the  exceptions  are  carefully  noted.  It  .seems 
to  us  that  the  book  will  find  favor  with  most  teachers  of  Latin,  we  are  confident 
that  it  will  win  the  instant  ajqiroval  of  all  .students  of  the  language.  Bo.ston  : 
Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Terence’  Piiormio  has  lieen  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction,  by  Ilerliert 
Charles  Elmer,  Ph.  1).,  of  Cornell  I'niversity.  'I'lie  editor  .states  that  this  is  the 
first  annotated  edition  suitable  for  college  u.se  published  in  America.  The  notes 
and  introduction  are  replete  with  information  concerning  the  play  and  its  author  ; 
student  and  teacher  alike  will  find  them  valuable  and  suggestive.  Boston  :  Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn. 

Pitman’s  Arrii>gki>  SnoRTiiAsn  Dictionary  is  a  small  handy  work,  in  size 
suitable  for  the  vest  jmeket,  and  containing  the  best  jihonographic  forms  for  the 
more  common  words  in  the  English  language.  Tlie  apiiendix  contains  an  alphabet 
arrangement  of  all  the  grammalogues  and  contractions  used  in  phonography.  For 
all  phonographers  this  dictionary  is  a  necessity  ;  it  should  be  their  vttde  iticrum. 
It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  is  probably  the  most  useful  i»honographic  work 
issued.  New  York  :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  iL  Sons,  J.‘l  Union  Square. 
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Fifty  Tikm  s.vxd  Dollars’  Ransom,  by  David  Malcom,  is  the  somewhat 
startling  title  of  a  novel  narrating  the  stirring  adventures  of  John  Granger,  a 
respectable  New  York  merchant,  and  his  wife.  The  plot  is  an  interesting  one  and 
it  is  workeil  out  with  skill,  holding  the  i-eader’s  attention  to  the  la.st  page.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  New  York  and  in  the  West  and  ranchmen,  cowboys,  miners, 
Indians,  adventuresses  and  desperadoes  are  prominent  personages  in  the  story. 
Two  detectives  figure  in  the  plot  and  get  in  some  fine  w'ork.  It  is  a  very  readable 
story  and  will  .serve  well  to  while  away  a  winter’s  evening.  New  York  :  J.  Selwin 
Tait  &  Sons. 

PiiYsioLOOY  Pkacticl'ms,  by  Prof.  Hurt  G.  Wilder,  M.  1).,  contains  explicit 
directions  for  examining  portions  of  the  cat,  and  the  heart,  eye  and  brain  of  the 
sheep,  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  elementary  physiology.  These  directions  have 
been  used  by  Doctor  Wilder  in  his  clas-ses  in  physiology  at  Cornell  University  and 
are  now  printed  for  convenience.  There  are  seventy-five  pages  of  printed  matter 
and  twenty-five  plates,  all  unbound.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  :  Published  by  the  author. 

•  Notks  ox  the  Science  and  Art  of  Eolcatiox,  by  William  Noetling,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.  These  “  Notes  ”  are 
the  compilation  of  the  talks  by  Professor  Noetling  to  his  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  as  such  are  valuable,  though  somewhat  disconnected  and  didactic.  But 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  science  of  education,  the  major  part  of  the  book 
being  devoted  to  methods  for  teaching  the  various  branches  in  the  curriculum. 
The  notes  for  teaching  grammar  and  arithmetic  are  suggestive  and  will  prove  of 
genuine  service  to  all  young  teachers.  New  York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

A  Savage  of  Civilization  is  a  novel  of  great  power.  Tt  deals  with  strong 
emotions  and  interests  the  reader  perforce.  The  hero  is  an  innocent  victim  of  a 
great  and  terrible  wrong  and  he  seeks  revenge  by  the  most  ruthless  means.  The 
author  brings  in  the  labor  (juestion  as  a  background  to  his  story  and  his  description 
of  a  strike  ainl  a  riot  by  mill  hands  is  a  gi-aphic  bit  of  writing.  An  anarchist  is  a 
prominent  iiersonage  in  the  story.  It  is  a  novel  of  incident  with  a  well  defined 
purpose.  New  York  :  .1.  Selwin  'I'ait  &  Sons. 

Myths  of  Northern  Lands,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  is  a  companion  volume  to  the 
author’s  “  Myths  of  Greece  and  Borne.”  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  familiarize 
the  English  student  of  letters  with  the  religion  of  his  heathen  ancestors,  and  to  set 
forth  the  various  myths  which  have  exercised  an  infiuence  over  our  customs,  arts 
and  literature.  The  stories  are  exceedingly  well  told  and  in  a  style  that  is  very 
attractive  and  interesting.  'I'wenty-four  full  page  illustrations  accompany  the 
text,  all  cojiies  of  famous  pictures.  The  book  will  be  especially  useful  in  the 
literature  cla.ss,  and  every  library  will  be  incomplete  without  it  on  its  shelves. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co. 

To  the  Eclectic  School  Keadlngs  three  new  volumes  have  been  added  :  Stories 
FOR  Children,  a  first  reader  grade,  by  Mi's.  Charles  A.  Lane  ;  Fairy  Stories 
and  Fables,  a  second  reader  grade,  by  James  Baldwin  ;  Old  Greek  Stories, 
third  reader  grade,  by  James  Baldwin.  These  stories  are  most  carefully  graded 
and  are  of  a  kind  to  interest  all  children.  They  are  entertaining  and  instructive. 
Each  book  is  abundantly  illustrated,  the  type  is  large  and  the  paper  is  strong  and 
gooii.  'J'hey  will  make  excellent  supplementary  readers.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. 
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Lessons  in  the  New  Geograi*iiy,  by  Spencer  Trotter,  M.  I).,  Professor  of 
Biology  in  Swarthinore  College,  is  a  handlxiok  for  student  and  teacher  and  gives 
some  of  the  deeper  facts  of  this  most  important  subject,  iiresenting  tliem  in  a 
manner  at  once  new  and  lucid.  The  author  lielieves  that  to  every  child  geography 
should  be  a  living  reality,  a  part  of  his  everyday  life,  and  not  a  mere  learning  of 
the  names  of  places.  To  this  end  the  imagination  should  Ik*  develojicd,  in  fact  it 
is  the  one  element  needful  in  gaining  the  ideas  of  things.  In  i)ursuing  his  theory, 
the  author  carefully  correlates  the  fa<;ts  pertaining  to  the  subject  and  makes  a 
book  of  immense  value  to  both  teacher  and  student.  With  the  aid  of  good  wall 
maps  the  pupil  can  with  this  book  learn  all  that  is  e.ssential  in  tlie  subject.  Its 
publication  opens  a  new  page  in  the  rational  study  of  geography.  Boston  :  1).  C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

Corneille’s  greatest  play,  Le  Cm,  has  lieen  edited  with  introduction  and  notes 
by  F.  M.  Warren,  and  added  to  Heath’s  Modern  Language  Series.  The  notes  are 
full  and  are  highly  critical  ;  the  introduction  gives  a  history  of  this  famous  tragedy 
and  an  analysis  of  the  plot.  Boston  :  1).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

To  Longmans’  English  Classics  Series  has  lieen  added  Macaulay’s  Essay  on 
Mii.ton,  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  V)y  .lames  (J.  Crosswell.  Tlie  notes 
are  placed  on  the  page  with  the  text  studied  and  are  thus  more  convenient  for 
reference  ami  use.  A  very  valualile  chapter  is  one  ilevoU-d  to  suggestions  for 
teachers  and  students.  In  this  chapU*r  the  editor  gives  some  lu-rtinent  and  prac¬ 
tical  directions  for  the  right  study  of  literature.  'I'he  suggestions  are  so  valuable 
and  timely  that  we  could  wish  the  author  would  expand  them  and  publish  them 
under  a  .separate  cover.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  v'i  Co. 

A  Hano-hook  of  Geomethicai.  Wood  Cakvino,  by  Gustav  Latuson,  is  a  little 
manual  that  will  be  useful  to  all  interested  in  the  training  of  the  hand.  Mr.  Lars- 
son  teaches  the  Swedish  sy.stem,  and  his  book  destribes  and  explains  the  tools  to 
be  u.sed,  gives  directions  as  to  their  use,  and  furnishes  a  series  of  exercises  which 
may  be  worked  out.  The  Iwok  is  profu.sely  illustraU'd.  It  is  of  practical  value  to 
those  desiring  to  study  “  chii>-carving.”  New  York;  E.  L.  Kellogg  Co. 


Selections  from  Urbis  Ronae  Viri  Ini,i:stres,  with  notes,  illustrations,  maps, 
prose  exercises,  word  groups,  and  vocabulary,  by  B.  L.  D'Goge,  M.  A.,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  School  Classics  Series.  'I'he  selections  are  inUuided  for  u.se 
by  students  after  one  year’s  work  in  Latin  and  ladore  beginning  Ca'sar.  'I'he 
book  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the  rec(»mmendation  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  ;  its  atlvent  will  doubtless  cause  its  prompt  use  in  prejiaratory  schools.  'I'he 
editor  has  done  his  work  in  a  commendable  manner,  the  notes  being  especially 
excellent  and  full.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 


lender  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  .1.  C.  Zinser  luis  translated  the 
Introdi  ction  to  the  Pedagogy  ok  Herbart  (by  Chr.  I'fer).  'I'here  is  no  more 
fascinating  study  than  that  afforded  by  the  (K'dagogy  of  Herbart  and  this  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  new  science  of  education  is  one  that  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  from 
all  progressive  teachers.  It  paves  the  way  to  a  rational  study  of  the  principles  laid 
dow'ii  by  Herbart  and  makes  smooth  the  path  to  be  travelled  by  those  that  enter 
upon  a  compreheiDsive  investigation  of  the  subject.  H  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  many  contributions  to  Herbartianism  and  deserves  extensive  use.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co, 
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OsK  HcMmKn  Lkssoxs  ix  Xati  re  Aholt  My  School-house,  by  Frank  O. 
I’ayne,  represents  the  work  done  by  the  author  in  nature  study  while  teaching  in 
Camden,  N.  .1.  Mr.  Payne  knows  ju.st  how  to  teach  this  subject  and  his  lessons 
are  therefore  practical  and  possible.  M’e  question  if  any  more  serviceable  book 
on  nature  study  for  elementary  schools  can  be  found  ;  it  is  just  what  every  teacher 
of  a  primary  or  gramiuar  school,  graded  or  ungraded,  will  need.  New  York  ; 
E.  L.  Kellogg  Co. 

M'e  have  examined  with  keen  intere.st  a  little  book  called  Fairy  Tal^s  axd 
Fables,  by  .lohn  (J.  and  Thomas  E.  Thompson.  It  is  designed  for  first  year 
pupils  and  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  a  cajiital  introduction  to  their  educational 
career.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific  and  artistic  throughout,  careful  attention  being 
given  to  all  details  so  as  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  little  pupils  from  the  very 
first  for  the  best  forms  of  literature  and  art.  To  this  end  all  the  illustrations  are 
reproductions  from  the  best  works  of  the  world’s  greatest  artists.  The  text  con¬ 
sists  of  well  known  fables,  fairy  tales  and  folk  stories,  told  in  the  simplest  and 
purest  language.  All  kindergartners  ami  fii^st  year  teachers  w'ill  find  this  book 
of  the  greatest  value.  New  York  and  Boston  :  'I'he  New  Century  Educational 
Company. 

A  notable  addition  has  been  made  to  (Jinn  &  Co’s  Series  of  (Jreek  Authors  in  an 
edition  of  the  Orations  of  Lysias,  edited  by  Professor  M.  II.  Morgan  of  Harvard 
University. — L.  H.  .Tones,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tells  in  a 
nutshell  the  whole  story  of  Prince’s  Arithmetic  by  (Jraoes,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  series  as  “uniijue,  practical  and  full  of  common  sense.” — Two  eminent  West¬ 
ern  teachers  of  mathematics,  Profeasor  Beman  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Professor  Smith  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  have  written,  and  Messrs. 
tJinn  &  Co.  have  puhli.shed  a  text-book  on  Plane  and  Solid  (Jeometry. 

Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows,  by  Sam  Walter  Fo.ss,  author  of  “  Back  Country 
Poems.”  There  is  a  fre.shness  and  originality  about  the  poems  contained  in  this 
volume  which  is  keenly  enjoyable.  ( )ut  of  the  beaten  paths  the  author  takes  us 
over  the  wild  meadows,  through  the  woods  and  into  quiet  villages,  making  us  see 
beauties  of  nature,  odd  characters,  truths  of  (Tod  and  man  that  we  probably  should 
never  have  thought  of.  However  he  is  a  true  poet,  a  creator  of  new  inspirations 
for  every  reader.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  nor  a  dead  level.  Boston  : 
lA-e  and  Shejiard. 

SrccEsswARD,  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  is  called  “a  young  man’s  book  for  young 
men.”  And,  certainly,  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  end  in  view.  It  is  written  by  a 
man,  still  young,  who  has  made  a  great  literary  succe.ss.  It  is  packed  full  of  read¬ 
able  matter  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  young  men  ;  such  as  a  correct  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself,  what,  really,  is  success?  the  young  man  in  business,  his  social 
life  and  amusements,  “sowing  his  wild  oats,”  in  matters  of  dress,  his  religious 
life,  his  attitude  toward  women,  and  the  (pie.stion  of  marriage.  There  are  many 
brave,  helpful  words  in  this  Ixiok,  with  now  and  then  some  we  are  not  so  sure  of. 
He  declares  and  rightly,  “that success  —  and  the  truest  and  best  success  —  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  any  young  man  of  honorable  motives.”  Mr.  Bok  w'rites  from  a  .sense  of 
nearness  to  young  men  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  first,  a  large  edition  of 
this  book  is  already  sold.  Many  young  men  will  be  quickened  by  the  strong,  true 
words  in  this  book  to  nobler  effort,  to  shun  bad  companions  and  to  avoid  bad 
habits.  New  York  :  F.  11.  Hevell  Co.  Price,  $1.(M). 
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To  the  Kivereide  Literature  Series  are  added  Iva\!k»k,  l)y  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  by  Mrs.  U.  B.  Stowe  ;  eaeli  being  a  (luadruple  number. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Coinjiany.  5()c. 

Mr.  Anson  K.  Cross,  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  has  been  for  several  years  preparing  a  system  of  drawing 
suitable  for  use  in  the  public  schools  and  has  tinally  brought  his  studies  to  a  close 
in  a  series  of  books  under  the  title  of  National  Dkawino  Course.  The  course 
includes  drawing  cards  for  the  primary  grades,  one  book  each  for  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  ‘seventh  and  eighth  years  of  school,  text-books  on  free-hand  drawing, 
mechanical  drawing,  color  study,  light  and  shade,  and  historic  ornament  and 
design  ;  two  teachei-s’  manuals,  one  containing  outline  of  drawing  lessons  for  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  and  one  for  grammar  grades  ;  drawing  models,  transparent  slate  and 
jiencil,  etc.  Professor  Cross  believes  that  drawing  should  be  studied  for  its  own 
sake  and  he  has  made  his  course  along  this  line.  He  has  been  entirely  consistent 
throughout  and  has,  by  a  logical  jirocess,  developed  his  system  so  that  when  it  is 
studied  in  its  entirety  the  pupil  will  have  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  art  based 
on  correct  esthetic  principles  and  have  acipiired  a  knowledge  of  drawing  which  it 
is  not  now  jMissible  to  obtain  by  many  of  the  systems  now  in  use  in  the  schools. 
By  this  system  the  pupil  is  early  taught  to  study  his  own  drawing,  he  is  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  and  must  not  only  make  his  own  drawings  but  must  judge  of 
them  and  discover  their  defects  and  merits.  'I'lius  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  is 
ileveloped  anil  thus  the  jiower  to  know  what  is  correct  and  what  is  incorrect  in 
drawing  is  fostered.  Professor  Cross  has  a  high  standard  and  has  resorted  to  no 
meretricious  methods  to  make  his  course  popular.  It  is  dignified,  chaste,  correct, 
artistic.  The  couiTie  is  a  distinct  advance  over  most  of  the  courses  now  in  use  in 
the  schools  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers  who  love  art  for  its  own  sake. 
Boston  :  (iinn  &  Co. 


PERIODICALS. 

McClurt'n  Magnzine  for  .lanuary,  will  be  an  edition  of  300,000.  Among  the  Intereatlng 
features  will  bean  Illustrated  article  setting  forth  the  latest  discoveries  concerning  “The 

Sun’s  Light,”  by  Sir  Robert  Ball. - Architecture  In  America,  a  Forecast,  Is  the  title  of  the 

first  of  a  series  of  papers  by  .Tohn  Stewardson,  to  appear  In  Lippincott'n  Magazine  In  1896. 

- Godeg's  Magazine  for  January  Is  a  novelty.  In  that  all  the  articles,  stories  and  poems  In 

It  are  either  by  or  about  women. - The  late  numbers  of  The  Forum  are  a  necessity  to 

everyone  who  would  keep  track  of  the  best  utterances  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  national  finances. - A  new  biography  of  George  Washington,  by  I’rof.  Wood- 

row  Wilson  of  Princeton,  will  be  a  feature  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  1896. - During  Janu¬ 

ary,  The  Weekly  will  contain  Illustrated  articles  describing  the  regions  of  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  as  well  as  timely  articles  on  Turkey  and  Cuba. - The  Ilazar  has  a.  beau¬ 
tiful  New  Year’s  story  In  the  first  numlier  for  .lanuary. - Scribner’s  Magazine  enters  upon 

its  tenth  year  with  several  new  features  and  an  encouraging  prospect.  An  article  of  great 
interest  to  book-lovers  is  that  on  “The  Boston  Public  Library,”  by  T.  K.  Sullivan.  A  splen¬ 
did  series  of  illustrations  shows  the  beautiful  interior  of  this  library,  of  which  the  entire 

nation  may  well  be  proud. - The  title  of  an  article  announced  to  appear  In  an  early  number 

of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  whet  the  appetite  of  many  people  and  awaken  curiosity.  It  is 
“  Congress  Out  of  Date,”  and  will  present  some  sharp  criticisms  of  our  methods  of  legisla¬ 
tion. - The  Sunday  School  Times  presents  Its  subscribers  with  a  neat  briM'hure  giving  por¬ 
traits  and  brief  biographies  of  Its  editorial  and  cxmtributory  force. - The  January  and 

February  numbers  of  Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  give  an  interesting  illustrated 

acA'Ount  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. - The  Political  Science  VM«rfcr/»/ opens  Its  eleventh 

year  with  the  first  issue  of  1896.  It  has  a  secure  place  In  the  field  of  study  which  it  so  ably 

covers. - The  first  edition  of  The.  Lwlies’  Home  Journal,  cont&inlag  Ex-President  Harrison’s 

opening  paper  of  his  series  on  “  This  Country  of  Ours,”  was  "•2.’5,000  copies. 

Messrs.  Funk  A  Wagnalls  celebrated  on  November  27th,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  coni- 
pletiou  of  their  Standard  Dictionary  by  putting  to  press  the  ninetieth  thousand  of  this  great 
work. 


